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SOME NEW BENN BOOKS 


Here are some recent productions that warrant the attention of all discerning readers. Order now, or place the titles 
oi your library last. 


CRUSADER’S COAST 


Edward Thompson 10s. 6d. net 
It is a book about the Palestine campaign, not a bruta! war book, but a series of pen-pictures from the observations 
of a poet. He portrays the rigours of the campaign, but all its sordidness did not hide from him the soul of the 
sacred land. The same rare spirit is enshrined in the illustrations by C. E. Hughes from his sketch book as 
Intelligence Officer to the East Indies and Egypt Seaplane Squadron. 


INDIAN VIELAGE CRIMES 


Sir Cecil Walsh, K.C. 10s. 6d. net 
= A skilled lawyer’s brilliant narration of selected crimes before the Court of Criminal Appeal in the United 
Provinces. It “surpasses in horror the tales of Edgar Allan Poe,” but this is more than a book of thrills. It is an 
epic of Indian humanity. Read of the living sacrifices, but read also the romantic undertones of village love, the 
epistle that runs like an exotic poem. This book is unique. 


FIRST AND LAST OF CONRAD 


1,024 pages 7s. 6d, net 
Four masterpieces in one volume—Almayer’s Folly, An Outcast of the Islands, The Arrow of Gold, and The Rover. 
This is the ideal gift-book, “a treasury of imagination, adventure, and literary joy.’ “Here are found the clearer 
romance of the beginning, the conscious subtleties of the end.”—GERALD GOULD. ‘ ‘Really a treasure.”—Sketch. 


MEMORIES OF FOUR FRONTS 


Lt.-Gen. Sir William Marshall 21s. net 


The author succeeded to the command of the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force on the death of General Maude. 
This diary, written with candour but without sensationalism, is of great interest. Sir lan Hamilton warmly recom- 
mends this volume. (READY ON FRIDAY.) 


PETER THE GREAT 


Stephen Graham } 21s. net 
An intimate study from original sources. The authority of the historian is here blended with the art of a distin- 
guished writer. The result is a masterpiece of clarity, a living portrait that goes beyond existing biographies of this 
amazing monarch. (READY ON FRIDAY.) 


DUDLEY AND GILDEROV 


Algernon Blackwood 8s. 6d. net 
This is sheer fantasy. The author has taken a very knowing parrot and its cat friend, and, with a pen full of fun, 
has sketched their whimsical adventures in an alarmed world. The delights of the author in writing this are conveyed 
to the reader, and the quaint illustrations add to the pleasures of this charming volume. (READY ON FRIDAY.) 


ERNEST BENN, LTD., Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


“ ROSE MARIE.” 
“JEW sUSS.” 


DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Sat., 2.30. 
CAIETY. Tues. & Fri., 2.30. “LOVE LIES.” 

CARRICK. Mon., Th., 2.15, “SCRAPS,” 2.45 “ THESE PRETTY THINCS.” 
HIPPODROME. Wec., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. “MR. CINDERS.” 

HIS MAJESTY’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. BITTER SWEET. 


LONDON PAV. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. “WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 
LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. LA VIE PARISIENNE. 
PRINCE OF WALES. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURNEY'S END. 

ST. JAMES’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. “THE SKIN CAME.” 
VAUDEVILLE. Mon., Thurs., 2.20. THE CO-OPTIMISTS. 
WYNDHAWM’S. Sat., 2.30. “THE CALENDAR.” 





THEATRES. 


VARIETIES. 





ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 2304.) 
NIGHTLY, 8.15. MATINEE, WED., 2.5. 
“A CUP OF KINDNESS.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 


COLISEUM. Charing Cross. (Tem. Bar 3161.) Three Times Daily, 2.15, 5.15, 8.15. 
GRAND INTERNATIONAL 
VARIETY PROGRAMME 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD sTOLL. 





DRURY LANE. (Tem. Bar 7171.) EVGS., 815. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 

“ROSE MARIE.”’ THE GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS. 

EDITH DAY, CENE CERRARD, {for 12 WEEKS ONLY. 

DUKE OF YORK’S. 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 8. 
MATHESON LANG in “ JEW suss.’ 


GAIETY. (Gerr. 2780 
‘* LOVE LIES.’’ A New Musical Play. 


LADDIE CLIFF. STANLEY LUPINO. 
Madge Elliott. Cyril Ritchard. Connie Emerald. 





Temple Bar 5121. 
FIRST MAT., SEPT. 21, at 2.30. 








EVENINGS, 8.15. Mats., Tues. and Fri., 2.00. 





GARRICK. (Gerr. 9513.) EVGS., 8.15. 
““ SCRAPS.” 
EVENINGS at 8.45. MATINEES, MON. and THURS., at 2.45. 
‘“‘THESE PRETTY THINGS.” By GERTRUDE JENNINGS. 
ATHENE SEYLER, MARIE LOHR, LAWRENCE GROSSMITH. 
HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. MAT6., WED., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 
““MR. CINDERS.”” A New Musical Comedy 





(MATLNEES, 2.15.) 
A New One-Act Play by Gertrude Jennings. 








All Beats bookable. Ger. 0650. 


BINNIE HALE. BOBBY HOWES. 


HIS MAJESTY’S. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN'S PRODUCTION 
“BITTER SWEET.” 
Book, Lyrics and Music by NOEL COWARD. 
LONDON PAVILION. EVGS., 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 25. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S 1929 REVUE 
“WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 
LYRIC Hammersmith. EVENINGS, at 8.30. 
LA VIE PARISIENNE Music by Offenbach. 
Produced by NIGEL PLAYFAIR. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 





NIGHTLY, at 8.30. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2.3%. 











Riverside 3012. 





PRINCE OF WALES. EVGS.,8.3. MATS., THURS., SAT.,2.30. Gerr. 7482. 


** JOURNEY’S END.” 
“THE BEST PLAY IN LONDON."—Sunday Dispatch. 





QUEEN’S Tues. next at 8.0. Sub. 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.50. Ist Mat. 
Sat., Sept. 2lst. By arrangement with ALFRED BUTT, 
BARRY JACKSON presents ‘‘ THE APPLE CART.’’ 
A Political Extravaganza in Two Acts and an Interlude. 
By BERNARD SHAW. (Ger. 9437.) 
““THE SKIN GAME.” 
JOHN GALSWORTHY’'S BEST PLAY. 

MONDAY NEXT, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.50. 
VAUDEVILLE. EVGS. 8.30. Mats., Mon. & Thur, 23%. (Tem. Bar 4871.) 
THE CO-OPTIMISTS. 

NEW PROGRAMME. “Their Brightest and Best.”—Sunday Pictorial. 
WYNDHAM’S. OWEN NARES in “-THE CALENDAR.” 
3y EDGAR WALLACE. 

WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8. 
ae 











ST. JAMES'’S. 











First Matinee, Saturday, at 2.30. 








CINEMAS. 


EMPIRE. Leicester Square. Con., Noon—Midnight. Suns., 6.0—11 p.m. 
See and Hear NORMA SHEARER in 
““THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY,”’ 


also a film revue in miniature, “ Climbing the Golden Stairs,” & TWO TARS. 








PICCADILLY. Daily, 2.0 & 8.30. Sundays, 6.0 & 8.3. 
For Two Weeks Only. SEE and HEAR 


SOPHIE TUCKER 
in ‘*HONKY TONK.” 


All Seats Bookable. Regent 4506. 





REGAL. Marble Arch. 
THE ONE AND ONLY 


BROADWAY 


GLENN TRYON, EVELYN BRENT and 
MYRNA KENNEDY. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. (Holborn 3703.) 
Week of September 16th. DAILY from 12.3. (Sundays, 6, 7.40 & 9.20.) 


“SHOW BOAT.” 


The Greatest Singing and Talking Picture from the famous stage musical 
success, featuring LAURA ae a." ANTE, JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT, ALMA 
UBENS, etc 
BRITIS cH’ MOV IETONE NEWS. 


(Paddington 9911.) 











CONCERTS. 





QUEEN’S HALL. Sole Lessees—Chappell & Co., Ltd. 
BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION. 
PROMENADE B.B.C. CONCERTS. 

NIGHTLY, at 8. (FULL PROGRAMMES NOW READY.) 

SIR HENRY J. WOOD 
AND HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
2s. to 7s. 6d, at Agents, and Chappell’s, Queen’s Hall. 


NEXT WEEK’S DIARY. 


Coliseum. The English Singers, Anton Dolin and 
Anna Ludmilla, Peggy O’Neil, Anita Elson and 
Roy Royston. 

Stoll Picture Theatre. ‘‘ Show Boat ” (Singing and 
Talking), starring Laura La Plante, Joseph Schild- 
kraut and Alma Rubens. Entire Week. 

Piccadilly. Sophie Tucker in ‘‘ Honky Tonk.”’ 

Regal. ‘‘ Broadway ’’ continues. 

Empire. ‘‘ The Last of Mrs. Cheyney,’’ continued. 

Comedy. ‘‘ Secrets,” presented by Archibald Nettlefold. 

TUESDAY. New. ‘‘ Emma Hamilton.’’ 

Queen’s. ‘‘ The Apple Cart,” presented by Sir Barry 








MONDAY. 


Jackson. 
WEDNESDAY. The Gate Theatre. Grand Guignol Plays, including 
“Max Hensig.” 
Wyndham’s. ‘‘ The Calendar,’’ by Edgar Wallace. 
THURSDAY. Duke of York’s. ‘‘ Jew Siiss,’’ presented by Matheson 
Lang. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


T the League Assembly on Monday, Mr. Graham 
A iormatts proposed on behalf of Great Britain that 
all the nations should agree to a tariff holiday for 
two years, during which no Customs duties should be 
raised above the existing level. The idea of a tariff 
holiday is not a new one, but it has not hitherto been 
formally proposed, and it would hardly have been pos- 
sible for Great Britain, under a Conservative Govern- 
ment committed to extending Safeguarding, to have 
made such a proposal. It is not very likely that the 
suggestion will be adopted, but it should serve to give a 
fresh impulse to the consideration of the tariff problem 
along international lines. A fresh impulse of this kind 
is greatly needed, for only negative success can be 
claimed at present for the endeavour to give effect to 
the recommendations of the World Economic Confer- 
ence. Mr. Graham’s proposal carries with it a domestic 
implication. He is offering an undertaking which a 
Conservative Government might be reluctant to 
honour. If we are to make headway with the reduction 
of tariffs by international agreement, it will become 
essential that tariff questions should be taken out of 
the atmosphere of acute party controversy. This is an 
argument, we think, for caution with regard to the 
removal of our existing Safeguarding and McKenna 
duties, except as part of an international bargain for 
which we receive a quid pro quo. 
* * a 
Mr. Graham also proposed that a conference should 
be summoned to consider the international aspects of 
the coal industry. He took as his text the Report of 
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the Economic Committee of the League, the main theme 
of which was the essentially international character of 
the coal problem; and he urged in general terms the 
desirability of a working agreement among the Euro- 
pean countries as regards the output and marketing 
of coal, and also as regards hours and _ con- 
ditions of employment. We have no doubt at 
all that the international approach is the right one to 
the coal problem, and the Government has done wisely 
to give such emphatic support to the suggestions of the 
Economic Committee. The difficulties confronting the 
Government as the result of their pledge to the miners 
to repeal the Eight Hours Act might be appreciably 
diminished if there seemed a chance that international 
discussions might lead somewhere. It is worth noting 
in this connection that the coal situation is in some 
respects decidedly brighter than it was. The state of 
trade has continued to show an appreciable improve- 
ment; and the owners, stimulated by the announce- 
ment of the Government’s intention to insist on 
ordered marketing arrangements, have set to work 
in real earnest to work out an acceptable scheme. 
There is, however, as yet no approach to an agreement 
on the hours question ; and it is still necessary to reckon 
seriously with the possibility of another national 
stoppage in the near future. 


. * ” 


For the rest, the discussions in the Assembly have 
turned mainly on the primary questions of peace and 
security. Mr. Arthur Henderson’s speech, on Sep- 
tember 6th, contained three proposals of special im- 
portance. In the first place, he urged the immediate 
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adoption of a general convention, based on the existing 
model Treaty for furnishing financial assistance to a 
State which might be the victim of aggression, and 
declared that the British Government were prepared to 
sign such a convention on the spot. Secondly, he pro- 
posed to refer to the Third Committee, for redrafting, 
the model Treaty for the strengthening of the means of 
preventing war, in the hope that it might be adopted 
at next year’s Assembly. He added that the essence 
of such a treaty was ** to take any action which might 
be deemed wise to stop hostilities when they had once 
begun.*’ Finally, following in Mr. Macdonald’s foot- 
steps, he proposed a draft resolution, urging that 
Articles 12 and 15 of the Covenant, by which the right 
of private war is recognized in certain circumstances, 
should be reconsidered in the light of the Kellogg Pact. 
In this connection we must correct the impression, 
under which we wrote last week, that Mr. MacDonald 
had proposed to eliminate Article 16 (which is the 
sanctions clause) from the Covenant. We were follow- 
ing here the Reuter report which appeared in all the 
British newspapers. But Mr. MacDonald was referring, 
it seems, not to Article 16, but to Article 15, and this, 
of course, alters materially the significance of his 
speech. 
* * * 

In a broadcast statement on the work of the 
Assembly, Mr. Henderson made another significant 
declaration—that in signing the Optional Clause, the 
British Government did not consider the end would be 
achieved until the system of compulsory arbitration had 
been extended to all disputes, of every kind. A General 
Act, to this effect, has, in fact, already been drafted, 
and M. Briand, whose eloquent speech on the growth 
of League influence aroused great enthusiasm, declared 
his hope that France would sign the Act. The Optional 
Clause itself has now been signed by Italy, and Peru 
and Greece have declared their readiness to sign. In 
announcing the Greek decision, M. Venizelos, who made 
a rather remarkable speech, announcing that Greece 
had abandoned all idea of territorial expansion and was 
acutely conscious of the value of the League, expressed 
his hope that the Greek Parliament would also agree to 
th General Act of compulsory arbitration. Of the 
British Dominions, Canada has agreed to sign, and both 
South Africa and the Irish Free State are understood 
to be willing to sign without reservations. Australia 
and New Zealand are still understood to be considering 
their reservations, which relate to ‘* domestic con- 
cerns,” such as immigration, as well as to inter-Imperial 
matters. The progress thus made towards general 
adoption of the Optional Clause gives additional signi- 
ficance to the fact that Mr. Stimson has now aotified to 
the League his approval of the draft Protocol paving 
the way for adhesion of the United States to the Inter- 
national Court. 

* * * 

Among minor incidents of interest was Mr. 
Henderson’s promise—which gave great satisfaction— 
that any decision arrived at by the Government on the 
Hilton Young Report on unification of East Africa, 
would be submitted to the Mandates Commission be- 
fore being carried into effect. As regards the League’s 
own internal affairs, the most notable result of the 
Assembly has been the decision to reduce the ordinary 
sessions of the Council from four to three annually—in 
January, May, and September, in order to ease the 
strain of attendance on Ministers. It remains to be seen 
what will be the outcome of proposals made by Mr. 
Henderson for improving the status of the League 
Secretariat as regards security of tenure, promotion, 
and right to pension. The proposals were, at least, well 
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received, and, if followed up, should conduce to greater 
efficiency in the discharge of the League’s multifarious 
functions. 

* * * 

According to reports which have every appearance 
of being reliable, agreement has been reached on almost 
all the questions of principle involved in the Anglo- 
American naval conversations, though the delicate task 
of converting principles into actual figures remains to 
be accomplished, and may take some time to accom- 
plish. The principles agreed to are stated as follows: 
Acceptance of the Kellogg Pact, and the removal of 
naval antagonism as the basis of the whole agreement : 
progressive reduction, and not merely limitation of 
naval strength; the application of parity to every class 
of vessel; prolongation of the active life of all war- 
ships; a total tonnage limitation for destroyers and 
submarines; application of the ‘* yard-stick ’’ to 
cruisers only ; recognition of a ** police ’’ class of small 
cruisers, not counted, or not fully counted, as fighting 
units. In applying the principle of parity to the cruiser 
fleets, it is said that Great Britain has definitely 
acknowledged the right of the United States to a 
superiority in 10,000-ton cruisers ; and that the United 
States has agreed to Great Britain retaining a total 
cruiser tonnage somewhat above the American—the 
figure of 50,000 tons is mentioned. The latest British 
proposals are said to contemplate 50 cruisers of all sizes 
for Great Britain, with an aggregate tonnage of under 
340,000; giving to the United States 18 cruisers of 
10,000 tons, 10 of 7,500, and 60,000 to 70,000 tons in 
smaller vessels. 

* * * 

These figures must be received with caution, and 
represent, at most, a tentative proposal. The total 
numbers, the numbers in each class, the ** yard-stick *’ 
by which the classes are to be evaluated, and the form 
in which the United States will take out any tonnage 
of classes below 10,000 tons remain to be settled, and 
will not easily be agreed. Nevertheless, these reports 
suggest substantial progress. Great Britain accepts more 
frankly than ever before the principle of parity; ex- 
presses acquiescence in American superiority in 10,000- 
ton cruisers ; accepts actual reduction of naval strength 
in principle, and in her latest figures reduces by nearly 
30 per cent. the total number of cruisers claimed at 
Geneva. The United States accepts the British pro- 
posal for prolonging the life of warships, and concedes 
the very big point of taking the British need for 
numbers into account, in the assessment of parity, and 
setting off an American superiority in the largest class 
against a British superiority in total tonnage. When 
each side is prepared to go so far, a breakdown on 
actual figures ought to be impossible. It must be 
remembered, however, that the American, and still 
more the British proposals, may be ultimately affected 
by the attitude of third parties. Both Governments: 
have made it clear that the present conversations are 
only preliminary to a Five-Power Conference, and ulti- 
mately to the tabling of proposals before the Prepara- 
tory Commission. It is in these later stages that the 
full difficulties of the task may appear. Meanwhile, we 
have considerable assurance that the problem is being 
tackled seriously, and in the right spirit. 

” 7 * 


President Hoover’s task in persuading his country- 
men to endorse the concessions proposed on behalf of 
the United States, will probably be facilitated by a sen- 
sational occurrence which will throw discredit and 
suspicion on the less scrupulous section of the Big Navy 
Group. As we recorded a fortnight ago, a Mr. W. B. 
Shearer, well known as a naval publicist, recently filed 
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a suit against three great armament firms—the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company, and the Brown Boveri Electric Company- 
for payment alleged to be due to him for publicity 
work. Mr. Shearer states that he visited Geneva, 
during the Three-Power Conference, as the represen- 
tative of these firms, and combated the proposed agree- 
ment in the Press and the lobby. At a later stage he 
alleged that he had a working understanding with cer- 
tain high naval officials, and he now claims to have been 
semi-officially inspired in his propaganda during the 
Three-Power Conference, the sittings of the Preparatory 
Commission, and the debates on the Cruiser Bill. Mr. 
Shearer’s allegations against the companies and the 
officers must be regarded as sub judice ; but anyone who 
remembers the extraordinary Press campaign con- 
ducted by the Big Navy Group after the 1924 manceuvres 
and the part played in it by Mr. Shearer, will admit 
that there are good grounds for believing that the rela- 
tions between Mr. Shearer and some American Admirals 
were ** extensive and peculiar.” 


* * * 


The President’s reply to these revelations has been 
prompt and incisive. On Friday, September 6th, he 
issued a statement to the Press, in which he reviewed the 
facts alleged by Mr. Shearer, and stated that he with- 
held judgment with regard to the armament firms, but 
that, of his own knowledge, Mr. Shearer had been a 
** severe critic of all the efforts of our Government to 
secure international agreement,’’ and that part of his 
propaganda had been ** directed to create international 
distrust and hate.’ He added that he was consulting 
the Attorney-General as to what action could be taken, 
and the Government would consider measures ** to free 
the country of such influences.*’ The Naval Affairs 
Committee of the Senate met on Tuesday, September 
10th, and at once decided that Mr. Shearer’s relations 
with the shipbuilding firms should be investigated, but 
did not order any investigation into his relations with 
Naval Officers or the Navy Board. The shipbuilding 
companies and the Secretary of the Navy have issued 
statements denying the graver allegations made by Mr. 
Shearer, and the President himself has stated that 
Admiral Hilary Jones, the chief naval representative 
at Geneva, had no knowledge of that gentleman. Mr. 
Hoover has stated, however, that Mr. Shearer’s dis- 
closures must be ** gone into to the very bottom,’ and 
the Naval Committee’s limited investigation is not 
likely to be the last heard of the matter. 


= * * 


Mr. Bruce’s Government has been defeated by one 
vote, in a division on the Arbitration Abolition Bill, in 
the Australian House of Representatives. Mr. Hughes 
moved that the Bill should remain in abeyance until 
the people had been consulted; he carried his amend- 
ment by 35 votes to 34, and although the last General 
Election was held so recently as last November, a 
dissolution is expected. Mr. Bruce bases his case for 
the abolition of Federal Arbitration on the ground that 
arbitration courts necessarily create their own prece- 
dents and case law, and that the Federal and State 
Courts are often trying similar cases on different prin- 
ciples. As there is not the slightest chance of the 
States resigning their own arbitrational jurisdiction in 
favour of the Commonwealth, Mr. Bruce argues that 
the only way to make the system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion effective is to abolish the Federal Courts. Mr. 
Hughes points out that Mr. Bruce has hitherto always 
maintained that the industrial problem could only be 
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dealt with on a national basis, and claims that the 
report of the Constitutional Commission will certainly 
recommend the widening of the Federal Government’s 
powers in the industrial sphere. The result of an elec- 
tion fought on this issue must be extremely uncertain. 
The Labour Party has announced its adhesion to the 
principle of Federal Arbitration, but the extreme sup- 
porters of State Rights will rally to the support of Mr. 
Bruce, whatever his inconsistencies. 


* * * 


The Colonial Office is now able to report that order 
has been restored in Palestine, and for some days there 
have been no symptoms of fresh outbreaks. Meanwhile, 
the High Commissioner has ordered that all Criminal! 
Courts in which cases arising out of the recent disturb- 
ances are to be heard shall be presided over by British 
judges. He added that all who could be proved to 
have participated in the disorders would be punished, 
regardless of whether they were Moslems or Jews. This 
assurance was obviously an answer to the wild charges 
of the Arab Executive, which is still active in stirring 
up mischief. The period of calm which precedes investi- 
gation and inquiry has now begun. 


* * * 


The elections for the South African Senate show 
that the Government will be at least twelve votes short 
of the two-thirds majority in a joint sitting of the two 
Houses, which is required for any amendment of the 
Constitution. This means that General Hertzog’s 
Native Bills, involving the abolition of the native fran- 
chise in the Cape Province, cannot be passed into law 
during the present Parliament, and the Nationalists 
are already beginning to talk of the necessity for an 
amendment of the Union Act, by which the Constitu- 
tion is fixed. The Union Act is a British statute, and 
its amendment by the Union Parliament would raise 
grave constitutional issues. Moreover, the ** two- 
thirds ** provision had been accepted by all four States 
of the Union, before the Act was passed by the British 
Parliament. It is to be hoped that a most dangerous 
controversy may yet be avoided by a renewed attempt 
to settle a native policy on agreed lines. 

* * * 


The Soviet troops in Manchuria have executed a 
military operation which, according to the first reports, 
seemed to indicate the imminence of general hostilities 
between the Russian and Chinese armies. Later 
messages show that the operation was no more than a 
raid in force against the railway station and wireless 
plant at Pogranichnaia—a junction about 100 miles 
from Vladivostok—undertaken, as is alleged, in reprisal 
for nineteen raids into Soviet territory by Chinese forces 
and White Guards. The Soviet forces did not attempt 
to occupy the place, and withdrew when the raid was 
over. Faithful to their policy of claiming the privileges 
of the injured party, the Soviet Government have pre 
sented a Note to Berlin, in which they accuse the 
German diplomatic authorities of having neglected to 
protect the Soviet interests entrusted to them during 
the Russo-Chinese rupture, and threaten reprisals for 
alleged barbarities by the Chinese. The Berlin Foreign 
Office, who have acted throughout as a long-suffering 
go-between, have replied indignantly. The diplomatic 
incompetence of the Russians and Chinese has gone so 
far without calamitous consequences that it would he 
rash to predict disaster from these new developments ; 
but it is obvious that, if the armies settle down to 
reprisals and counter-reprisals, while the diplomatists 
do nothing but bicker, disaster must ultimately ensue. 
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THE HAGUE BALANCE- SHEET 


HE text of the financial agreement at The Hague 

is now available (Stationery Office, Cmd. 33892), 

and we are at last in a position to see exactly 
what it is that Mr. Snowden has got for us, and at 
whose expense he has got it. Hitherto a dense fog has 
enveloped the details of the settlement. Mr. Snowden 
had got something supposed to be worth £2 millions 
a year. Was this a reality or a paper computation? 
Was it money we could count on for certain and which 
we would begin to receive immediately ; or was it all 
contingent and remote? How far had Mr. Snowden 
achieved his triumph by requiring the Germans to pay 
more; and how far by inducing the Latins to accept 
less? Hardly anyone hitherto has been able to give a 
confident answer to these questions. Not, indeed, 
that many people care two straws about them, the 
public enthusiasm for Mr. Snowden representing 
nothing more sophisticated than a naive delight at 
the spectacle of a British Minister saying ‘**‘ No ”’ to 
the foreigner. Still it is only seemly to make some 
attempt to assess the results of an enterprise for which 
it was thought worth while to set the world by the 
ears. 

The increase in our total annuity, the £2 millions 
a year on which public attention has fastened, is made 
up in the following way :— 

(1) We are to receive, as the much-abused Young 
Report proposed that we should receive, the sum of 
£5 millions out of the last five months of the payments 
made under the Dawes scheme. This lump sum is 
computed to be equivalent to £360,000 a year for the 
thirty-seven years which represents the period of the 
major Reparations period. But it is, of course, utterly 
misleading to translate it in this way into terms of an 
annuity and to treat it as something which Mr. 
Snowden has got for us. The only reason that this £5 
millions came into The Hague discussions at all was 
that the British delegation failed to take account of it 
in arguing that, under the Young plan of distribution, 
we lost the equivalent of £2.4 millions a year. The 
Continental experts naturally pointed this omission 
out; and the effect was to reduce our grievance from 
one of £2.4 millions to just over £2 millions a year. It 
suited both the Continental book and Mr. Snowden’s 
book to treat this rather as a contribution towards our 
claim. But this £5 millions represents merely part of 
our normal receipt for the current year, and will all 
go into the current Budget. There is no sort of new 
concession here. This item should therefore be ignored 
altogether. Instead of getting £2 millions a year out 
of a claim of £2.4 millions, Mr. Snowden has really got 
£1.64 millions out of a claim of £2.04 millions. 

(2) In return for getting the whole of the ‘* sur- 
plus ** arising out of the last five months of the Dawes 
plan, France and Belgium guarantee us an annuity of 
£990,000 for the thirty-seven years. The surplus in 
question is computed to amount to £15 millions. At 
one stage, the Latin countries offered us this surplus, 
representing its annuity value at the £990,000. We, 
reckoning on a lower interest basis, put a lower annuity 
value on the concession. Hence the arrangement by 
which France and Belgium acquire the capital sum and 
guarantee us the annuity. 

(3) Italy guarantees us an annuity of £450,000 for 
thirty-seven years, on the strength of the receipts due 
to her from the Liberation Debt of the Succession 
States. 

(4) We are to get our share of the Young payments 
out of the general pool at the dates when our payments 
to America fall due, instead of in equal monthly instal- 
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ments. This means that we get paid earlier, and the 
interest value of this is computed at £200,000 annually. 
It is doubtful, however, whether this is really a new 
concession. It is arguable that this was contemplated 
in the Young Report. 

Is the money “‘ firm ’’? The first two items seem 
absolutely firm. The Protocol states that the French 
and Belgian Governments guarantee us the £990,000 
and the Italian Government guarantees us the £450,000 
‘* without reserve.’’ There is no condition as to Ger- 
many continuing to pay Reparations on the full Young 
scale. It would not, indeed, be logical that there 
should be any such condition, since these annuities are 
supposed to represent the value of the surpluses on the 
winding up of the Dawes plan, and these surpluses will 
not be affected by any subsequent German failure. 
Thus £1,440,000 of what Mr. Snowden has got is quite 
independent of the workability of the Young plan. On 
the other hand, the value of the remaining £200,000 
would, of course, diminish proportionately to any 
reduction in Germany’s Reparation payments. 

In getting firm money to so large an extent, Mr. 
Snowden has undoubtedly done very well from our 
national standpoint. It must be remembered that over 
the first ten years we stand to do just about as well 
under the Young plan of distribution as under the Spa 
percentages; indeed, for the first six or seven years, 
appreciably better. When we say that the Young Com- 
mittee proposed to mulct us of £2 millions a year, we 
mean that that is the actuarial equivalent, on a 5} per 
cent. basis, of losses that we shall not in fact undergo 
until about 1940. Now a prudent reckoning would dis- 
count heavily the payments which are due from 1940 
onwards. It is far from unlikely that it will be found 
necessary before then to scale down Reparations once 
again; it is not out of the question that there may be 
some development which may end in the collapse of the 
whole Reparation system. These risks are certainly 
not allowed for adequately, so far as the period after 
1940 is concerned, by discounting at 5} per cent. 
Accordingly our alleged £2 millions loss is essentially a 
paper figure, and, in obtaining by way of compensation 
a firm promise of over three-quarters of this amount, 
Mr. Snowden has driven an exceedingly good bargain. 

This consideration has, of course, another aspect. 
In the British view, Mr. Snowden at The Hague was 
merely refusing to be ** done,”’’ standing out for what 
was unquestionably our due. In the Continental view, 
he was insisting on much more than our due—insisting 
on it at the risk of European chaos. In British eyes, 
Mr. Snowden was admirably firm; in Continental eyes, 
he was grasping. 

At whose expense have the concessions been 
obtained? As regards the £450,000 which Italy is to 
guarantee, there is no room for doubt. This is wholly 
an Italian sacrifice. The source of the £200,000 arising 
from the earlier dates of payment is obscure. There 
is nothing to indicate that the other recipients of 
Reparations are to be paid correspondingly later; and 
certainly Germany is not to be required to pay earlier. 
It would, therefore, seem that we benefit here at the 
expense of the profits of the projected International 
Bank which will have to advance us the money. But, 
as we have said, it is not quite clear that this is a new 
concession. As regards the principal item, the £990,000 
which France and Belgium are to guarantee, the posi- 
tion is even more obscure. As the condition of paying 
this annuity, France and Belgium receive the whole of 
the £15 million surplus on the last five months of the 
Dawes scheme. To whom did this surplus rightfully 
belong? The Germans laid claim to it, alleging that 
their experts in Paris only agreed to the Young Report 
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on the understanding that this surplus would be re- 
turned to them. The position appears to have been 
that the Germans did make this stipulation, but that it 
was not agreed to by the representatives of the creditor 
States, the point being left for the various Governments 
to settle. It is impossible, therefore, to say how the 
£15 millions would have been disposed of, if Mr. 
Snowden had not taken the line he did. But it seems 
probable that Germany would have got part, though 
not the whole, of it; and to this extent Mr. Snowden’s 
gains have been won partly at the expense of Germany. 

To meet Mr. Snowden’s demands, the Gerrhan 
obligations have also been made more onerous by what 
is in effect an increase in the unconditional portion of 
her payments, equivalent to £600,000 a year. More- 
over, her capacity to discharge her obligations must be 
to some extent impaired by the concessions made to us 
under the heading of deliveries in kind. In the main, 
however, it is unfair to suggest that Mr. Snowden has 
won most of his gains at Germany’s expense or that he 
has failed to obtain real concessions from the Latin 
countries. 

We cannot conclude this survey without referring 
to another matter. The remarkable enthusiasm for Mr. 
Snowden has been accompanied by a _ widespread 
detraction of Sir Josiah Stamp and Sir Charles Addis, 
the British representatives on the Young Committee. 
How, it is asked, did they ever come to agree to terms 
which were so unfair to Great Britain? Why did they 
not flatly refuse to tolerate any tampering with the Spa 
percentages? Does not the fact that Mr. Snowden was 
able to retrieve the situation after it had been com- 
promised by their Report prove that the concessions 
which they made were quite unnecessary? Thus the 
inference is drawn that Sir Josiah Stamp and Sir 
Charles Addis displayed wretched weakness and incom- 
petence, and some commentators openly rejoice at the 
pricking of the bubble reputations of these eminent 
financial experts. 

Now all this may be very natural, but it is 
monstrously unjust. We do not believe that any well- 
informed person, however warmly he may applaud Mr. 
Snowden, will endorse the suggestion that Sir Josiah 
Stamp and his colleagues could have dug their toes in 
as Mr. Snowden did without wrecking the chance of a 
settlement. The Latin countries were not nearly so 
anxious to avoid a breakdown at the time of the Young 
Committee as they were subsequently at The Hague. 
Mr. Snowden’s trump card lay precisely in the fact 
that the Young Report had been signed, for this made 
it psychologically impossible to extract from Germany 
larger payments than were there prescribed, so that 
the Latin States had nothing to gain and everything 
to lose from an impasse. If Sir Josiah Stamp had 
attempted to apply Mr. Snowden’s methods, there 
would have been no Hague agreement—and no 
evacuation of the Rhineland. 

It is perfectly true that the defence of British in- 
terests was not the sole preoccupation of Sir Josiah 
Stamp and his colleagues. They were primarily con- 
cerned to promote a settlement of a constructive 
character in the common interests of Europe. Such 
aims seem to have become almost a matter of reproach ; 
yet assuredly there is no part of our post-war record 
of which we have more reason to be proud than of the 
outstanding contribution we have made, through such 
different men as Governor Norman, Sir Arthur Salter, 
Mr. Layton, and Sir Josiah Stamp, to international 
economic statesmanship. It is to Sir Josiah Stamp, 
more than to any other man, that the credit belongs for 
the Dawes Report, which first brought sanity into the 
treatment of the Reparations problem, and which was an 
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essential condition of the progress which has since been 
made in the sphere of political appeasement. For this 
we owe him a debt worth considerably more on a 
financial reckoning than an annuity of £1} millions, and 
considerably more in imponderables than the new and 
dubious “ prestige’ which Mr. Snowden has won 
for us. 


THE FORTHCOMING 
LICENSING COMMISSION 


HE publication some four weeks ago of the names of 

ten ‘ prospective ’? members of the forthcoming 

Royal Commission on Licensing has hardly attracted 
the attention which it deserves. It is understood that this 
procedure—the disclosure, in advance, of the names of 
some of the Commissioners—has been followed in the hope 
that public criticism may assist the Home Secretary to 
complete satisfactorily the personnel of his team. The 
idea is not at all a bad one, and it is rather surprising that 
those newspapers which award prizes for lists of persons, 
compiled on a plebiscite basis, have not invited the co- 
operation of their readers in suggesting appropriate addi- 
tions to Lord Amulree’s crew. 

And a strangely assorted crew it surely is. One is 
reminded of those mariners who were brought together, 
under the Bellman’s command, in the great enterprise of 
hunting the Snark. They, it will be remembered, included : 


‘* a Boots, 
A maker of Bonnets and Hoods, 
A Barrister brought to arrange their disputes 
And a Broker to value their goods. 


‘* A Billiard Marker, whose skill was immense, 

Might perhaps have won more than his share ; 
But a Banker, engaged at enormous expense, 
Had the whole of their cash in his care.”’ 

Inspired by a not less admirable catholicity of outlook, 
Lord Amulree has already secured the Honorary Secretary 
of the Temperance Council of the Christian Churches, the 
Honorary Secretary of the Temperance Legislation League, 
the Chairman of the Brewers’ Society, the Chairman of the 
National Consultative Council of the Retail Liquor Trade 
(who is also President of the Licensed Victuallers’ Defence 
League), the Secretary of the Club and Institute Union, the 
Chairman of the Birmingham Licensing Bench, and the 
Secretary of the Co-operative Women’s Guild. These, 
together with two representative trade unionists and one 
ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester, complete the projected 
membership of the Commission so far as at present made 
public. 

It is with somewhat mixed feelings that one studies this 
list of names. They are calculated to provoke, in the mind 
of the man in the street, two obvious lines of criticism. 
The first is, that most of those so far nominated ought not 
really to be sitting on the Commission at all. Their proper 
place is the witness box. Most of them are gentlemen 
whose time and energies are already devoted to the pro- 
pagation of clearly defined and emphatically asserted doc- 
trines in regard to one or more aspects of the ‘* drink 
problem.” Their minds, therefore, are already made up— 
or, in some cases, perhaps, have been made up for them 
by the organizations that they represent. What earthly 
chance will a Commission so constituted have of arriving at 
objective truth? The very fact that every doctrinaire 
standpoint is represented (for Mr. Clynes has apparently 
done his work with admirable impartiality) will stand in 
the way of anything that looks like ‘*‘ weakening ” on the 
part of any of the representative members of the Commis- 
sion. The Teetotalers are there to keep an eye on the 
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Trade; the Trade to defend its threatened interests against 
the assaults of the Teetotalers. 

A second expectation—which follows from this first one 

is that there will probably be as many separate reports 
as there are clearly defined parties on the Commission. At 
any rate, if there is not this multiplicity of reports, there 
will be reservations, memoranda, and minutes of dissent 
innumerable. The final conclusions of the Commission will 
find embodiment in a volume in which every kind of pro- 
drink and anti-drink propaganda will be elaborately set 
forth. It will constitute a veritable Noah’s Ark of bizarre 
ind exaggerated ideas. 

Now the political cynic may well argue that this is all 
to the good. There are politicians in all parties who regard 
*? as an unmitigated nuisance. They 
are glad to think that a Commission has been appointed 
which will probably sit for years. For this at least will 
give them a respite from the unwelcome attentions to which 
the pro-drink and anti-drink interests continually subject 
them in their constituencies. They are delighted to know 
that the Commission is going to America; some of them 
do not much mind if it stops there. And they are over- 
joyed at the thought that its ultimate recommendations will 
contain so many divergences of view-point, so much calcu- 
lated hesitation, so many formulas, as will enable them to 
keep at bay for quite a long time the gloomy hour when 


they 


the ** drink problem 


will be compelled to decide something. 
But this, frankly, does not seem to 
enough. 


is to be good 
A Royal Commission is an expensive affair; this 
one, which is, we understand, to collect its data first-hand, 
in several different quarters of 
have cost us all of £50,000 


the globe, will probably 
before we have finished with 
it. We should like, then, to see something tangible for 
yur money. We can secure now, for a few shillings, the 
declared policies of the various propagandist organizations 
represented in the Commission, and they will not harmonize 
any the better with one another for being printed within 
the covers of a Blue Book. A Report that is to carry weight 
with public opinion must be something very different from 
this. 

For the drink ** problem,” in essence, is the problem of 
reconciling a number of considerations that are different in 
kind. It has its 


aspects, its reactions 


sociological aspects, its physiological 
ethical, political, and economic. It 
can never be resolved, then, the co-ordinated 
efforts of men and women whose primary concern is not 
with any one of these aspects, but with their interactions 
and with their ultimate synthesis. 


save by 


If there ever were a 
question that needs to be seen ** steadily and whole,”’ it is 


this one. Yet instead of getting that clear and comprehen- 
sive view which is so essential, we are to be asked to peer 
into a kaleidoscope in which brightly coloured and fragmen- 
tary views jostle one another in bewildering permutation. 


What use is that going to be to anybody—except to those 
whose sole anxiety is to see things left as they are? 

If Mr. Clynes had a reputation for political courage, we 
should say to him, even now : scrap your prospective Com- 
let those want to 
testify take their place in the witness box; but get an 


missioners before it is too late; who 


intelligent and unbiased jury to pronounce as to the value 
of their 


n addition to 


Have a small Commission—half a dozen, 
the Chairman, will do—and let them be 
men (or women) who are experienced in affairs, and who 
ire accustomed to weigh, without partiality or prejudice, 
the value of conflicting arguments. 


evidence. 


There will then be just 
the faint hope that some constructive policy—some policy, 
too, that will be generally acceptable—will be the outcome 
of their deliberations. But unless you adopt this course, 
the labours of your Commission are doomed, before ever 


t assembles. 
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THE TENTH ASSEMBLY 


GENEVA. 

T may well be that the Tenth Assembly will mean a 
[ acsnite turning-point in the history of the League of 

Nations. Even at this early stage new forces are 
apparent which must at no distant date produce events of 
immense importance in the evolution of international in- 
stitutions. The contest of ideas has assumed a new form 
in a world which is so rapidly changing that the League 
must necessarily change with it almost without the con- 
scious co-operation of the statesmen, of whom, however, 
the most imaginative have already sensed the new atmo- 
sphere which surrounds them. 

Externally, the scene is the same marvellous con- 
glomeration of personalities with which we are now familiar. 
More States than ever before are represented. The seven 
Prime Ministers and twenty-one Foreign Ministers are sur- 
rounded by an imposing array of Ambassadors, Cabinet 
Ministers, and ex-Cabinet Ministers. The outer ring of 
officials, journalists, publicists, educationalists, and non- 
descripts is denser than ever before. The amazing jumble 
of great men and small in the couloirs which makes the 
Assembly so extraordinary an institution is as entertaining 
as ever. The representative of Salvador presides with 
grave importance, while the Prime Ministers of Britain 
and France and the Foreign Minister of Germany deliver 
their speeches to an audience whose enthusiasm even the 
torrid heat and the poisonous air of the Salle de la 
Réformation cannot perceptibly diminish. 

The British delegation is the most representative and 
important which has ever appeared at Geneva, and from 
the first it has been clear that they intend to take the lead. 
They came, it is true, with a reputation acquired at The 
Hague that hardly seemed to foreshadow international 
good will and co-operation. But it was already known 
before their arrival that they approved of the methods of 
the intractable Snowden almost as little as his opponents, 
and though the shadow of The Hague still hovers over 
them, and undoubtedly affected the reception which they 
received, they have already successfully relegated it to the 
background and struck an entirely different note in the 
Assembly. 

The Prime Minister’s speech, although some parts of it 
were too confused and turgid to please critics of style, fully 
accomplished the task for which it was designed. It put 
Britain once more in the lead as the architect of the peace 
of the world. It is true that neither the Dominions nor 
the United States have been able to keep up with the eager 
pace which has been set, so that the signing of the Optional 
Clause and the announcement of the progress in Anglo- 
American conversations lacked the completeness and 
definiteness which would have been desirable had it been 
possible to obtain them. But the earnest desire of the new 
Government was apparent, and if the applause which 
greeted the speech seemed somewhat perfunctory, that was 
because it was only partly understood by an audience whose 
main language is French, and whose outlook is largely 
European. It has gradually been realized that this is the 
most important declaration of policy since 1924. 

One of the most significant characteristics of the 
British statement was the emphasis it laid on the world 
outside Europe. The conversations with the United States, 
the offer to Egypt, the situation in Palestine, the recog- 
nition of the awakening East absorbed a large part of the 
Prime Minister’s eloquence. To benches so largely filled 
with European and South American diplomatists, this was 
to touch a world in which they took but scant interest. 
Nevertheless, the task was well done, and an effect was 
produced which increases as time goes on. That the peace 
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of Europe is only a part of a world-wide complex which 
the statesmen of Continental Europe too often forget was 
a lesson well worth inculcating. 

As for the Eastern nations represented in the Assembly 
they were naturally delighted. It was all the more to be 
deplored, therefore, that no single member of the British 
Government came next day to listen to the excellent speech 
of Mr. C. C. Wu, who has for the first time brought the 
authentic voice of China to Geneva. Fortunately, Lord 
Cecil’s presence and applause saved the day for the British 
delegation, whose manners, it has been generally remarked, 
are not as good as its policies. 

After such an opening, M. Briand’s speech was awaited 
with even more than usual interest. Mr. MacDonald’s 
invitation to him to amplify “‘ a sketchy but illuminating 
pronouncement,’’ was perhaps hardly tactful, and certainly 
the French delegation showed no enthusiasm over the 
Prime Minister’s speech, which contained few compliments 
to them. There was, in a sense, a challenge in the speech 
to France which had to be taken up. But M. Briand, with 
his unerring sense of the appropriate, was the last man to 
be led into a false position. He delivered one of the best 
speeches which he has ever made at Geneva, and his 
eloquence deeply moved all those of his audience who 
responded to French language and French culture. The 
sacrifices of France to European peace at The Hague formed 
a fitting introduction to a speech which stressed his own 
desire, and that of his country, to consolidate the Conti- 
nent. It is true that he had but little definite to say. He 
was able to go further than the British by promising not 
only the signature of the Optional Clause, but of the 
General Convention as well if his Government could secure 
the assent of the French Chambers. For the rest, he still 
remained ‘* sketchy but illuminating.’? He obviously does 
not know exactly what he wants. But the idea of Pan- 
Europa which he adumbrated in half-mocking and depre- 
catory language was a reply, even if not so intended, to the 
challenge of Britain and her Dominions. Some of those 
closest to him think that he is ready to sponsor some sort 
of Pan-European Conference on the model of the Pan- 
American Conference if signs of support appear. M. 
Loucheur, who has kept himself free by refusing the position 
of rapporteur to the Economic Commission, may suggest a 
similar advance along the economic line. 

This difference of outlook between Britain and France 
naturally affects their respective attitudes towards the 
technical problems of the organization of peace. If France 
is ready to accept arbitration it is only on condition of the 
basis of the new Europe made by the Treaties. Arbitration 
is indeed only another measure of security for those 
Treaties whose validity will be strengthened by ensuring 
their legal interpretation. Behind them lie the sanctions 
which all must enforce if they are challenged. Britain, on 
the other hand, is seeking to apply to Europe the ideas 
of the Kellogg Pact so that the rest of the world may more 
easily accept the obligations of the Covenant. Hence the 
proposal to alter Articles 12 and 15 so that the famous gap 
which apparently maintains the legal right to go to war 
may be closed. This has been made in the hope of removing 
a reproach which has often been levelled against the League 
in the United States. The European Powers, however, are 
considering it mainly from the point of view of its effects 
on the sanctions of Article 16 which some lawyers think 
would then automatically come into operation at any resort 
to force. By this means, they say, the obligations of the 
Protocol would be brought into operation via the Kellogg 
Pact ! 

Psychologically, however, the situation is very different. 
It is arbitration and disarmament that the British are 
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emphasizing, not sanctions. They are preaching that 
security is to be obtained by this means rather than the 
threat of force, and all the more so since it is the only 
method by which the United States, on whose actions ulti- 
mately the peace of Europe as of other portions of the 
world so much depends, can be brought into close relation 
with the League. 

Similarly, in the economic sphere, while Britain may 
even abandon the most favoured nation clause and en- 
courage those States which are ready to lower tariffs in 
return for concessions by others to form some kind of 
association, she wishes to include in such a scheme not 
Europe alone, but all countries ready to join, in whatever 
continent they are situated. French opinion, on the other 
hand, is doubtfully and slowly moving along the line of an 
economic union of Europe. M. Briand is right indeed in 
envisaging the problem as a political rather than an 
economic one. M. Hymans struck the true European note 
when he spoke of ‘* economic disarmament,” for it is in 
such terms that Europeans regard their tariff frontiers- 
But the British view is the wider one, since they do not 
wish continental rivalries to be substituted for national 
ones. 

All these ideas are, of course, not yet clearly formu- 
lated, and some of them may not be expressed at this. 
Assembly. But they are in the air, and it is one of the 
main functions of the Assembly to serve as a testing-place 
for new ideas. The debates of the next fortnight, therefore, 
will be of great importance as an indication to the states- 
men of the lines along which they can proceed. The 
French are likely to be more dexterous in appealing to the 
various interests concerned. But Germany, like Britain, 
looks to a wider world than Europe, and her influence in 
this matter may be decisive. Pan-Europa, whether poli- 
tical or economic, can only be brought into existence by 
far greater sacrifices than France and her allies are ready 
to contemplate. Meanwhile, the broader and saner ideas. 
for which Britain stands, even if she works them out in 
rather clumsy fashion, are bound to make great progress. 

C. K. WEBSTER. 


THE BARN DOOR TALLY 


GERMAN princess, who visited England before the 

war, has left on record her surprise at finding that, 

although everyone she met was interested in horses, 
nobody knew the price of oats. She would probably have 
been equally astonished to learn how few Londoners could 
tell her the current price of a quarter of wheat. The 
divorce between town and country is much more marked 
in England than on the Continent, where most industrial 
workers still claim a peasant uncle or cousin. Our earlier 
industrial development has resulted in the unfortunate 
belief that agriculture is a mysterious business about which 
no townsman can ever learn the truth. The politicians, to 
suit their private ends, have sedulously fostered this idea, 
and our urban population is now convinced that some three 
hundred thousand farmers are pledged to a conspiracy of 
silence. The only accounts which they ever keep are some 
curious hieroglyphics which they chalk up on the barn door. 
The cost of growing a ton of corn, of fattening a steer, or 
producing a gallon of milk, all these are secrets only hinted 
at during the greater and lesser Eleusinia of N.F.U. branch 
meetings, and the farmers’ market-day ‘* ordinary.” 
Earnest land reformers pick up chance remarks in village 
‘* nubs,’? and solemnly retail them as if they were of 
immense moment—* I met a farm worker the other day, 
and he told me. . . .” 
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have been for this 
idea, there is now very little mystery about the economics 


Whatever foundation there may 


of farming. Few small-scale productive or retail enter- 
prises have been so investigated and so accurately described 
as the various branches of agriculture. Not only is there a 
vast amount of official information on the subject, but 
nearly all the Universities have undertaken and published 
large numbers of farm costings. It is much easier to dis- 
cover the average cost of growing wheat in Essex than the 
actual cost of building a house. We have much more 
evidence about the profits and losses likely to be made on a 
mixed farm in Lincolnshire than about brick-making round 
Peterborough or keeping an ironmonger’s shop in Birming- 
ham. Few business men would care to have their enter- 
prises examined, and the results published in the way that 
Mr. Venn, Mr. Carslaw, and others have treated a number of 
Eastern county farms during the last few years. The 
market gardeners and the specialist farmers are naturally 
more shy, but there is certainly no mystery left about arable 
and grass farming on different types of soil, and under 
various climatic conditions. The evidence is sufficient to 
eliminate the very brilliant and the very stupid or incom- 
petent farmers, and to show that there is something like a 
standard cost of production for most of our farm produce. 

It may be argued that farmers are notoriously averse to 
Government inspection, and so far dislike keeping accounts 
that they have to be allowed to pay income tax on the 
assessed value of their farms. There is something in each 
of these charges, but not very much. It is over sixty years 
ago that the collection of official agricultural] statistics was 
first undertaken, and the farmers’ opposition at that time 
was based on the manner in which their business alone was 
picked out for this unwelcome attention. ‘* I'll willingly 
give a return of my crops if the grocer is made to return 
the quantity of tea and sugar he sells and the draper of his 
broadcloth.”” The farmer has always grumbled, but for 
many years has given the Government much more detailed 
information about his business than any other business man. 
The farmer’s objection to making income-tax returms is on 
a different footing. One must first of all allow that many 
farmers, like other small business men and shopkeepers, are 
Time is curing this, and few of these 
farmers are large payers of income tax. The others object 
to putting in accounts for much more practical reasons, and 
certainly not, as has been suggested, because of the diffi- 
culty of detaching and sending the barn door to the Inland 
Revenue Office. 

One must remember that the price of all agricultural 
produce except milk is jigging about daily at the bidding 
of foreign and urban dealers over whom the farmer has no 
control. The farmer is also dealing, for the most part, with 
living organisms, while the manufacturer or shopkeeper has 
only to cope with dead matter. These two facts upset the 
ordinary book-keeping methods by which income-tax returns 
are made. A farmer who wishes to put in his year’s 
accounts must have an independent valuation made each 
Michaelmas. At that time he will probably have on hand a 
considerable amount of live stock which is not in a saleable 
condition—pigs and bullocks which are half fattened, and 
cows in the middle of their lactation. The valuation of 
these is a sheer gamble dependent upon unknown factors 
like the state of a very precarious trade some months ahead. 
Now the farmer’s live stock is usually the most valuable 
part of his capital, and a difference of ten or fifteen per cent. 
in the valuation will more than cover his profit or loss for 
the year. There is a tendency, therefore, for income-tax 
returns which include these Michaelmas valuations to show 
profits and losses much greater than those which the farmer 
actually makes. As he pays income tax on the profits but 
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does not recover on the losses he is naturally out of pocket. 
A neighbour of mine usually breeds and fattens some five 
hundred pigs each autumn. One Michaelmas these were 
valued low, but the trade improved at Christmas; the next 
year they were expensive at Michaelmas but fell off later. 
The third year they were again cheap at Michaelmas. The 
effect of an independent valuation upon his farm, combined 
with his current accounts, was to make him liable to super- 
tax one year and to show a loss of £800 the next. Both 
figures were meaningless, and the farmer naturally objected 
to adding another to his gambling risks, and, like many 
others, prefers to pay on his assessment. 

Two questions which are bound to arise in the near 
future make it essential that the public should understand 
that the farmer is able and willing to have his case put 
before it. We are threatened in a few weeks with another 
dog-fight over the milk contracts for next year. Anyone 
who cares to study the costs of milk production in different 
counties will have no real difficulty in finding reliable data, 
but will find no data at all for the cost of distributing milk. 
Similarly there will be a crisis next year in the sugar beet 
industry, as the triennial period for the subsidy ends in 
1930. There is a mass of evidence about the cost of pro- 
ducing sugar beet collected from farms on every variety 
of soil, and worked out by independent investigators. There 
is no corresponding evidence about the costs and profits 
of the sugar beet factories, the finances of which are very 
carefully hidden from the public. It is, of course, true 
that farmers are, as a body, badly organized, and that the 
publicity methods of the Farmers’ Union are poor, but 
hidden away amongst a mass of official and academic 
publications is a very strong case for the rural producer as 
against the urban manufacturer and distributor. If the 
public would forget about barn doors, and our farmers 
realize the value of a ** good Press,’’ we might hope to see 
a little common sense slipping into the usual futile 


discussions. G. T. Garratt. 


AS SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE 


NIGHT 


[The subject of this sketch, Mr. E. T. Best, Inspector 
of the Immigration and Travel Section in Palestine, lost 
his life in the attempt to effect a rescue during the recent 
disturbances. The following appreciation was written 
by Mrs. Dugdale in 1927 exactly as it now appears.— 
Ep., NATION. | 

“ NEVER let my children argue,’”’ said Mr. Best, as 
he dispersed the clot of Arab porters, who were 
brandishing their arms, and vociferating over our 

suit-cases. He was Immigration Officer at Kantara, on the 
edge of the Sinai Desert, and we were four travellers 
coming up out of Egypt into Palestine. We had looked 
forward to the moment with something beyond eagerness. 

In recollection it will be for ever overshadowed by the 

tremendous personality of Mr. Best. We only enjoyed his 

company intermittently for an hour or so, sitting on a 

bench in the moonlight. He had whisked us across the 

Canal in a launch, before his flocks and herds of third-class 

passengers were ferried over, and deposited us on the 
station platform, coming back every now and then with 
his hands full of passports, to see how we were getting on. 

Each time he delivered a few of those hammerblows of 

speech which distinguish his conversation from the feeble 
efforts at self-expression that pass for talk among lesser 
men. 

** We speak twelve languages in my little office, and 
that’s fifteen too few,’? he observed during the first of 
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these interludes. ‘* Excuse me,’’ as an Arab clerk ambled 
up, bleating. Mr. Best darted down the platform towards 
the passenger pens. ‘‘ I’ve sorted my black sheep out 
now,’ he said, when he came back. ‘* Only three or four 
of them to-night. No trouble at all. I never allow trouble 
from anybody. You see a British private is a full Colonel 
here, and I was a Sergeant-Major by the time the War 
ended.”’ 

At this point Mr. Best accepted a glass of the beer 
that we were circulating in a tumbler marked ‘“‘ Odol,”’ 
fetched from the sleeping-car that stood opposite. ‘* Beer,”’ 
he remarked. ‘* I’ve done queer things here, but I’ve 
never drunk station-beer with English ladies before. It 
simply isn’t done.”’ 

‘‘ Are there many Europeans here? ” we asked. 

‘* Six, when there isn’t a train in the station. Do I 
like my job? Well, I volunteered for it, and I wouldn’t 
give it up for a gold watch as big as a frying-pan. Oh, 
there’s a lot to do sometimes; I usually get to bed about 
one, but last week with the Easter pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
it was a lot later. No, I’ve no one I can, as you might 
say, rely on in the office, but after I came I was told to 
use my own discretion, and the rest of it was easy.” 

Mr. Best was approached at this moment by a negroid 
individual suffering from a sense of grievance. He drew a 
little aside with him, but not so far as to prevent us from 
noticing that he could transform Arabic into a good- 
humoured language. We looked with growing interest at 
him. He wore the extremely smart khaki uniform of the 
Palestine police force. His astrakhan kalpak poised well, 
above his slender figure. 

‘‘ What part of England do you come from, Mr. 
Best? ” 

‘* Harrow-on-the-Bump,”’ he answered. ‘* But next 
time I take leave I’m thinking of India. No, I don’t take 
it often. If I feel fed up I can always run down to Port 
Said and paint it pale pink. But last time I was there, 
I found a Beethoven Concert, and I came straight back 
again as soon as it was over.” 

A light other than the moon came over the horizon. 
A big P. and O. was shouldering through the Canal. 

‘If anything could make me feel homesick, it’s one 
of those,’ said Mr. Best, in gay parenthesis. Then, in 
answer to a question from one of us: ‘* Yes, I like music. 
There isn’t much here; you might, in fact, say there was 
none. But I’ve got my gramophone, and I don’t disturb 
anybody with it, not even the cockroaches. Yes, I play 
the piano a little, dilettante—you know. I’m a dilettante 
at several things.” 

‘* What things? ” 

‘© Well, I like pre-dynastic archeology. In fact I’ve 
got a permit to dig here. I shall get on to it as soon as I 
get a moment to spare.”’ 

At this, a member of our party, who had been cast 
by contemplation of Mr. Best into an unwonted silence, 
regained the use of his voice. He mentioned a recent 
archeological book, and said he had found it tough read- 
ing. ‘‘ Try it again,’? said Mr. Best. ‘‘ It’s quite straight- 
forward really. Only, of course, you must go in a bit for 
comparative religions too if you want to understand the 
subject. I started on them. I soon found you can’t 
separate the two.” 

** Have you done much work on them yourself? ”’ said 
somebody. 

** Oh, no,’’ said Mr. Best, simply. ** You see, I 
finished my education a fortnight before the War began.”’ 

A pause for digestion seemed required after this state- 
ment. The engine was being coupled up to the train. 
Mr. Best walked lightly away and held a brief colloquy 
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with its driver. When he returned he was humming 
** Valencia.”’ ‘* My sister sent me that record,”’ he said, 
as we took up the strain. ‘I charleston a bit, on my 
balcony. On a night like this it’s pleasant, but, of course, 
there’s nobody but the cockroaches to dance with. 
Mohammed, my servant, doesn’t tumble to it at all.’’ 

The engine was starting, the passengers entraining. 
Mr. Best was about to pass out of our lives. With foot 
on the step of the carriage he hoped we should be happy 
in Palestine. ‘It’s an interesting country,’’ he said. 
** Past and future.”’ 

** What do you think of Zionism, Mr. Best? ”’ said one 
of us on sudden impulse. 

** I think it’s up to us to try and understand it,’’ he 
answered. ‘* I’ve made Hebrew one of my languages. 
It’s the least one can do, living here.” 

The train was almost in motion when he made a last 
immortal remark. We had wished him more company. 
**Company,”’ said Mr. Best, ‘* needs a lot of choosing. 
Especially when there’s very little of it. | Good-night! 
Good-bye ! ”’ 

We left him standing alone on the long platform on 
the edge of the desert. Not a typical Englishman cer- 
tainly, but typical cf nothing but England. By morning 
we were in the country whose past and future he thought 
it was up to him and us to understand. 

BiancuE E. C. Ducepate. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
PALESTINE 


Sir,—While the ability and interest of Mr. Horace 
Samuel's articles are very great, he would, I think, be the 
last to deny that they are written with a Jewish bias. I trust, 
therefore, you will print this letter of dissent from some of 
his statements ; and I may say I write with no bias of any 
kind, since I have no affiliations with Jews, with Arabs, or 
with Moslems of any race. I am concerned solely with 
justice and the general merits of the case. 

At the end of his September 6th article, Mr. Samuel 
advocates a drastic system of confiscation and other 
financial retaliation against Arabs in Palestine. Lands are 
to be taken from some Arabs and put into the possession of 
others more amenable. Fines of a heavy nature are to be 
imposed. The cost (or some of it) of the policing of the 
territory, above that hitherto needed, is to be put on the 
Palestinians. 

This isa very unfortunate policy to recommend in a paper 
appealing to Liberal readers, since such readers will be 
familiar with the history of a similar policy in a country 
nearer than Palestine. I refer to the various “ plantations ” 
in Ireland. A policy precisely similar in conception was 
adopted there, with the result of producing one of the most 
deadly racial struggles in history; a struggle ended only 
in 1921, after over three centuries of hate and warfare. 

I suggest that policies of this nature are as futile as 
they are wrong, and that the true solution of the Palestine 
problem can be found only on lines of the complete equality 
of the various races in that country. The defect of the 
Balfour Declaration is that it violates that principle by 
favouring one race—and that a minority—at the expense 
of the majority. That being so, it was a mistake, and I 
am sure it will have to be amended eventually to the extent 
that, while all legitimate interests are safeguarded, special 
privileges, monopolies, &c., will be seen to be necessary to 
be abolished. So able an observer as Mr. E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett says: ‘*So long as the Balfour Note remains the 
declared policy of the British Government, and unless some 
definite safeguards can be given to the Arabs, it will be 
necessary to maintain strong garrisons in Palestine.’’ 
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While the British people may be willing to maintain 
such garrisons in a just cause, I do not think they will long 
agree to do so in the interest of ascendancy of a minority 
over a majority. Moreover, how can Liberals favour such 
a policy? Finally, how can it be really, in the long run, 
in the genuine interest of the Jewish people themselves that 
their name should be associated with injustice? I cannot 
think all Jews so desire.—Yours, Xc., 

J. W. POYNTER. 

Highbury, N.5. 


THE TENPENNY SHILLING 


Sirn,—Your correspondent Mr. S. M. Merville asks me 
‘how many dollars would a thousand of his tenpenny shil- 
lings buy as compared to a thousand twelvepenny shillings?”’ 
I reply, exactly the same number, for the shilling would 
remain of the same value that it is now, viz., one-twentieth 
part of a pound ; it is only its content that would be altered. 
‘‘why I stop at a tenpenny shilling and 
do not reduce it to a sixpenny shilling? ’’ Well, this is rather 
a reductio ad absurdum argument, but one gain to be 
obtained in having a tenpenny shilling is that it would help 
to the attainment of the decimal system in our currency 
and our book-keeping ; a great gain, in my opinion, and I 
fail to see any fallacy in the idea.—Yours, &c., 

CHAS. ROBERTSON. 


He asks me also, 


Batworth Park, Arundel, Sussex. 
September 7th, 1929. 


HIGH MATERNAL MORTALITY RATE 
Srr,—Are any statistics collected as to the birth weight 
of the 1928 baby? 
Has modern welfare centre work increased the size of 


babies at birth to the point of affecting the maternal 
mortality rate?—Yours, c., 
L. W. BROWN. 
Byway, Eastham. 
September 4th, 1929. 
THE TRAGIC PICTURE 


Sir,—In my letter published last week there is a careless 
slip of the pen. In the penultimate paragraph the words 
should be ‘an educated  proletariat,’’ instead of 
‘uneducated *’ as printed.—Yours, &c., 

FRANK H. MELLAND. 

The Hill, Caterham Valley, Surrey. 


THE PEDESTRIAN TURNS 


Srr,—I observe in your issue of the 24th ult. (which 
owing to absence from home has only just come under my 
notice) a paragraph by ‘“ Kappa’ referring to the need for 
a society for the protection of pedestrians from the reckless 
section of mtorists. 

Your numerous readers will doubtless be interested to 
know ‘* Pedestrian’s Association ”’ just been 
formed having for its objects the maintenance of the rights 
of the public. 

A provisional committee is at work on drafting a con- 
terms of membership, &c., and is organizing a 
large inaugural public meeting at which Viscount Cecil has 
promised to take the chair. 

The personal support of your readers will be heartily 
welcomed either by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. Foley, 134, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4, or myself.—Yours, &c., 

J. J. BartLey, 


Provisional 


” 


that a has 


stitution, 


Chairman, Committee. 


Beechwood Avenue, South Harrow. 
September 3rd, 1929. 
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HOSPITAL ALMONERS 

Sir,—It may interest your readers to hear of a profession 
for women that is not overcrowded. 

At the present moment the supply of certificated Hospital 
Almoners is hardly equal to the demand for their services, 
and year by year more Hospital Boards come to realize that 
an Almoner’s Department is an integral part of successful 
Hospital Administration. Moreover, it is confidently hoped 
that in the Hospitals to be administered by Local Authorities 
under the Local Government Act, 1929, the employment of 
Hospital Almoners will be widely recommended. 

The Hospital Almoner co-operates with the medical, 
nursing, and administrative staff, ensuring that as far as 
possible all patients shall benefit to the full by the treatment 
prescribed. She also co-operates with all kinds of agencies 
outside the Hospital. Very varied and difficult problems are 
brought to her for solution, and the work, therefore, de- 
mands women of good education, with tact, judgment, and 
imagination. While women of twenty may be accepted for 
training, the present need is for older and more experienced 
candidates, 

The Institute of Hospital Almoners grants a qualifying 
certificate after a two-years’ training, which may be con- 
siderably shortened for graduates and women with good 
experience of social work. Particulars may be obtained 
from the offices of the Institute.—Yours, &c., 

A. CHARLES E. Gray, M.D., 
Chairman of the Executive Council. 
JEAN C. Wyatt, M.A., Secretary. 


Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 
(1785—1866), o THE GROWTH OF THE 
PAVONIAN LEGEND 


E have always counted it one of the happiest 

chances of our literary life when, one dusky 

November afternoon in 1869, we captured, for the 
easy equivalent of eighteenpence, in Messrs. Reeves and 
Turner’s secondhand bookshop, then at the west end of 
Fleet Street, nearly opposite old Temple Bar and near 
Groom’s coffee-house, where junior members of the legal 
profession were accustomed to take their milder kinds of 
refreshment, and Carter’s hairdressing establishment, where 
even Judges of the High Court occasionally condescended 
to be shaved, the Fifty-seventh volume of Bentley’s 
** Standard Novels,’? containing ‘‘ Headlong Hall,” 
** Nightmare Abbey,’”’? ‘* Maid Marian,’? and ‘* Crotchet 
Castle,’’ with a wonderful Preface by their then almost 
unknown author, dated March, 1837. 

We must have casually heard of Peacock before that 
happy hour, for otherwise we might have let the chance go 
by, but as it was :— 

‘* With this, one glance at the letter’d back of which 

And ‘ Stall,’ cried I, a lira made it mine.”’ 

Shortly after 1869, with a whetted appetite, I had no 
great difficulty in purchasing, though at the enhanced price 
of three shillings, Peacock’s last novel, ‘* Gryll Grange,”’ 
published in 1861; and after that, for six shillings and six- 
pence, an excellent edition of his collected works, in three 
volumes, with a short preface, somewhat coolly composed 
by Lord Houghton, and also containing a short but admir- 
able biography of her grandfather by Miss Edith Nicolls 
(Bentley, 1875). 

It was our good fortune to have had a slight acquain- 
tance in old days at Blackheath with Miss Nicolls, who was 
the only child of a gallant lieutenant of the Navy, who lost 
his life whilst attempting to save that of a brother seaman. 
Miss Nicolls’s mother was Peacock’s eldest daughter, who 
died in 1861, having married, for the second time, George 
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Meredith. Miss Nicolls was, as were all his grandchildren, 
greatly attached to Peacock, though, as her short biography 
shows, fully alive to his many, out of the way charac- 
teristics. 

In this collected edition of 1875, ** Melincourt *? makes 
a new appearance after the date of its first publication in 
1817, also the early poetry and the Shelley papers. After 
1875 there have been various editions, and slowly but 
surely, Peacock has become, after his own fashion, a 
popular author, and now lies embalmed, but we trust not 
buried, in the numerous handsome volumes of the 
** Holleford ” edition (Constable), But for us, he must 
always remain as he was in 1869, a discovery of our own. 

In the May term at Cambridge in 1870, and for the 
first time, we not only composed an article on Peacock, but 
after many doubts dispatched it to the magazine we thought 
most likely to receive it kindly—the TempLE Bar MaGazine. 
It was posted in Petty Cury, but was never seen or heard 
of again. And now, after nearly sixty years, we find our- 
selves, by request, scribbling on the same theme. We are, 
happily, in no danger of repeating ourselves. Those sixty 
years, though they have made no difference in the pleasure 
still taken in the eighteenpenny volume, lying before us 
as we write, have altered the point of view and destroyed 
the sense of ownership one felt. 

In 1870, we were puffed up, however mistakenly, in the 
boastful spirit of a pioneer, and we felt as if no one else 
had ever appreciated ‘* Crotchet Castle,’’ and as if ‘* Maid 
Marian ”’ was only known on the stage by its lyrics. Now, 
it would be impossible even for a boy of twenty to cherish 
such an illusion. Everybody now knows, or pretends to 
know, all Peacock’s novels, and most of his poetry. Of 
course, we are glad it should be so. 

The character behind the books has undergone no 
change. We cannot bring ourselves to believe that Peacock 
belonged to that large class of authors who, as Mr. Arnold 
Bennett so persistently and so usefully keeps reminding 
us, write for money, finding it easier in that way to support 
themselves and their families than it would be in any other 
way. Peacock, though poor enough to start with, obtained 
in 1819 a clerkship in the East India Office, after an 
examination for which he was only allowed six months’ 
preparation, and there he remained hard at work, until 
1856, when he retired on a pension—to give the exact 
figures, of £1,333 6s. 8d.—a sum quite sufficient in those 
days to keep the wolf from his door without driving him to 
the necessity (to use the late Lord Young’s savage 
sarcasm) of trying to do so by the expedient of reading his 
own poetry to the wolf. But why do authors who have 
made their pile go on writing just as if they needed to do 
so? Shakespeare, it is true, left off writing, but others 
go on. It must be in obedience to a primordial instinct. 

Peacock’s prejudices were multiform, manifold, and, 
so at least we thought in 1869, meritorious. Amongst his 
hatreds were Bob Southey, Lord Brougham, the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, the Political Economists, the Metaphysicians, 
and (though here we parted company with him) the whole 
school of romantic poets and novelists, even going so far as 
to call *‘ The Ancient Mariner” an “ irresistibly comic 
ballad.”” Lord Houghton discovered in Peacock “ an 
element of unreasoning animosity,’? and that he was, first 
and foremost, a satirist need not be denied; but at this 
distance of time as there is more comicality than savagery 
in his satire it is easy to forgive him, particularly when 
there. is now so little satire to be had in the bookshops. 

If room can be found for them, some specimens of 
Peacock’s wares should be given, and they shall be selected 
from the least well-known of his novels, ** Melincourt,”’ 
whose hero, the dumb Baronet, Sir Orang Houtang, who 
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played on the flute, and was returned to Parliament as a 
Member for Old Sarum, was rather too much for the novel 
readers of 1817. Here is an extract on Taste :— 

‘* The Hon. Mrs. Pinmoney.—Tastes—they depend on 
the fashion. There is always a fashionable taste, a 
taste for driving the mail, a taste for acting Hamlet, a 
taste for philosophical lectures, a taste for the mar- 
vellous, a taste for the grim, a taste for banditti, a taste 
for ghosts, a taste for Italian singers and French 
dancers, and German whiskers and tragedies, a taste 
for enjoying the country in November, and wintering in 
London during the dog-days, a taste for picturesque 
tours, a taste for taste itself, or for Essays on Taste ; 
but no gentleman would be so rash as to have a taste 
of his own, or his last winter’s taste, or any taste, my 
love, but the fashionable taste.” 

The next and last extract shall be in another vein, and 
will describe the hot dispute between Mr. Feathernest (Bob 
Southey) and Mr. Derrydown over Chapman’s Homer and 
Jeremy Taylor’s ** Holy Living ” :— 

‘*Mr. Derrydown maintaining that the ballad metre 
which Chapman had so judiciously chosen rendered his 
volume the most divine poem in the world ; Mr. Feather- 
nest asserting that Chapman’s verses were mere dog- 
gerel, which vile aspersion Mr. Derrydown revenged by 
depreciating Mr. Feathernest’s favourite Jeremy. Mr. 
Feathernest said he could expect no better judgment 
from a man who was mad enough to prefer ‘ Chevy 
Chase ’ to ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and Mr. Derrydown retorted 
that it was idle to expect either taste or judgment from 
a man who had thought fit to unite in himself two 
characters so anomalous as a poet and a critic, in which 
duplex capacity he had at first deluged the world with 
torrents of execrable verse, and then written anonymous 
criticisms to prove them divine. ‘Do you think, sir, 
he continued, ‘that it is possible for the same man to 
be both Homer and Aristotle? No, sir, but it is very 
possible to be both Dennis and Colley Cibber as in the 
melancholy example before me.’ ”’ 

The dispute did not end here, but the quotation must. 

The Oxford University Press have just added to their 
series of the ** World’s Classics,’? ‘* Headlong Hall and 
Nightmare Abbey ” (2s.); a very pretty little book indeed. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


THE COUNTESS TOLSTOY’S 
LATER DIARY 


[We publish below further extracts from the 
authorized translation, by Alexander Werth, of the 
Countess Tolstoy’s diary from 1891-1897. The diary forms 
the direct sequel of the earlier Diary (The Diary of 
Tolstoy’s Wife, 1860-1891) which aroused so much 
interest. We print these extracts by arrangement with 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd., who will publish the complete 
book next month. Previous extracts appeared in our 
issue of September 7th, and further instalments will 
appear in our next two issues.—ED., NATION. ] 


April 22nd, 1891. 

raeeved At 11 p.m., just as I was going to bed, a note 
came from Zosia, saying that the Emperor had told 
Countess Sheremetyev to ask me to call at the Anichkov 
Palace at 11.30 a.m... . 

In the morning I hastily settled some accounts, and 
asked Tanya to finish my packing; then I put on my 
black dress, my black lace hat, and a veil, and sat down 
and waited till it was time to leave. I left the house at 
11.15 a.m. My heart began to throb as I drove into the 
palace courtyard; everybody was saluting me, and I kept 
on bowing. When I entered the hall, I asked the porter if 
the Emperor had given orders to receive Countess Tolstoy. 
He said no. Then he asked somebody else, and again the 
answer was no. My heart dropped. In the end they asked 
for the Emperor’s messenger. A handsome young man 
appeared, dressed in gold and crimson, and wearing a 
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three-cornered hat. I asked him whether the Emperor had 
given orders to receive Countess Tolstoy. ‘* Certainly, 
your Excellency,” he replied, *‘ the Emperor, who has just 
come back from church, has already inquired about you.” 
That day the Emperor had gone to the christening cere- 
mony of the Grand Duchess Elizabeth Feodorovna, who 
had adopted the Orthodox faith. The messenger ran up a 
steep stair, which was covered with a very ugly bright- 
green carpet. I followed him; and ran so fast that when 
the messenger, with a bow, left me alone in the sitting- 
room, I felt so giddy that I thought I would die. 
a dreadful state. 


I was in 
The first thing that occurred to me was 
that this whole business wasn’t worth my life after all; 
and that the messenger would come in immediately to take 
me to the Emperor, and would find me dead, or, at any 
rate, unable to utter a single word. My heart beat so 
violently that I could neither breathe, nor speak, nor even 
ery for help. After resting for a while, I wanted to ask 
for some water, but couldn’t move. Then I remembered 
that when a horse is overworked, it is taken for a slow 
walk to recover. So I got up from the sofa and began to 
pace slowly up and down the room. But for a Jong time it 
made no difference. I carefully loosened my stays and sat 
down again, rubbing my chest and thinking of how my 
children would take the news of my death. Luckily, 
thinking that I hadn’t arrived yet, the Emperor had 


received somebody else, and this gave me enough time to 
recover. 


So I 


collected my senses. and only then did the 
messenger come back and announce: ‘* His Majesty re- 
quests her Excellency Countess Tolstoy to enter.” I 


f.)) ' © h . , 
followed him. When we reached the door, he bowed and 


The Emperor met me just at the door, and 
offered me his hand; I bowed with a slight curtsey, and 
he said : ** You will excuse me, Countess, for keeping you 
waiting, but, unfortunately, I was unable to receive | 
sooner. 


disappeared. 


you 


To this I replied: ‘*I am deeply grateful to Your 
Majesty for being so kind as to receive me at all.?? Then 
the Emperor began to talk about my husband, and asked 
what particular business had brought me there. (I forget 
exactly what words he used.) : 

So I said quite firmly and without feeling in the least 
nervous : ** Your Majesty, I have lately noticed a tendency 
in my husband to go back to his old, literary manner; and, 
not long ago, he said to me: ‘ I have become so detached 
from my religious and philosophic writings that I could 
again write something literary; and a big book, similar to 
** War and Peace,” has begun to crystallize in my mind.’ 
And yet the animosity against him is growing all the time. 
Volume xiii., for instance, was first suppressed, then it 
was passed; the ‘ Fruits of Enlightenment ’ was stopped, 
and now I find that it is to be produced on the Imperial 
stage; the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata ’ has been suppressed. . . .”’ 

To this the Emperor replied : ‘‘ But then the book is 
written in such a way that I am sure even you wouldn’t 
allow your children to read it.’’ 

I replied : ** Yes, unfortunately the book has taken a 
rather extreme form, but the idea underlying it is this : the 
ideal is always unattainable; and if this ideal is perfect 
chastity, then people can only be pure in matrimony.” 

I remember, also, that I told the Emperor that Lev 
Nikolaevich was inclined to go back to literary work, to 
which he replied : ‘* What a blessing that would be! Such 
a wonderful, wonderful writer! ” 

After explaining the idea of the “‘ Kreutzer Sonata ” 
I added : ** I would be so happy if the ban could be lifted 
from the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ in the ‘ Complete Works.’ 
It would be a token of real kindness on Your Majesty’s 
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part, and it would, perhaps, greatly encourage Lev 
Nikolaevich in his work.”’ 

To this the Emperor replied: ‘* Yes, we might allow 
you to print the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ in the ‘ Complete 
Works,’ because not everyone could afford to buy the full 
set, and it would not be too widely read.” 

I also remember that the Emperor referred regretfully 
once or twice to the fact that Lev Nikolaevich had forsaken 
the Church, and said that there were too many harmful 
heresies among the common people already. 

To this I replied : ** I can assure your Majesty that my 
husband never preaches to the people or to anybody else; 
not only does he never speak to the peasants or distribute 
any of his manuscripts among them, but he is always 
extremely unhappy when anybody else does it. There was 
a young man, for instance, who stole a manuscript from 
my husband’s portfolio, and copied out some passages from 
his diary, and then, two years later, had it all lithographed 
and distributed to several people.’? (Without mentioning 
his name, I was, of course, referring to Novoselov and the 
‘© Nikolai Palkin *” incident.) 

The Emperor seemed greatly surprised, and said indig- 
nantly: ‘* You don’t say so! Why, it’s really wicked ! 
Terribly wicked! Anyone can write whatever he likes in 
his diary, but to steal a manuscript is a terrible thing 
to do!” ... 

Then the Emperor asked me what the children thought 
of their father’s teaching, and I said that they naturally 
treated those highly moral rules, which their father 
preached, with profound respect, but that I thought it 
necessary to educate them in the faith of the Church, and 
that I fasted with them in August, though at Tula, and not 
at Yasnaya where the priests, who should have been our 
spiritual fathers, had been turned into spies who had sent 
a false report about us to the authorities. 

‘* IT have heard of that,’? said the Emperor... . 

I forgot to mention that the Emperor also said, in 
talking of the ‘* Kreutzer Sonata”: “‘ I wonder whether 
your husband couldn’t change it a little? ” 

“‘ No, Your Majesty,” I said,‘ he can never change 
his books, and he says that he is so tired of this story that 
he hates the very name of it.” . 

In the end, I ventured to say : “* Your Majesty, if my 
husband were to return to pure literature, and if I were 
to be the publisher, I should be the happiest woman alive 
if the final judgment on these works were to rest with 
Your Majesty’s personal decision.” 

To this the Emperor replied : “ I shall be very glad; 
just send his works straight to me.” 

I don’t remember whether anything more was said; 
I believe I have told everything. Only at the end he 
added: ‘* You can rest assured—everything will be 
arranged.”? He rose and offered me his hand. I bowed 
once more and said: *‘ I am very sorry not to have been 
able to ask for an audience with the Empress, but I was 
told that she was unwell.” 

‘* No, the Empress is quite well to-day; I shall tell 
them to announce you; she will receive you.” 

There is one thing I forgot to mention. The 
Emperor, among other things, spoke of Lev Nikolaevich’s 
influence over the common people and over the young 
people whom he had converted. I told him that most of 
these people had been getting into evil political ways, and 
that Lev Nikolaevich had made them turn to agriculture, 
to non-resistance, and to brotherly love, and that even if he 
wasn’t in the right, he was, at any rate, on the side of 
order. 


I was so happy to be at home again. Lyova, however, 
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was displeased with my adventures, and particularly with 
my interview with the Emperor. He said that it looked as 
if we had undertaken obligations which we were unable to 
fulfil, that, hitherto, he and the Emperor had ignored each 
other, but that now this business might harm us and lead 
to complications. 


PRUDERY AND NAKEDNESS 


T is a very difficult matter to write a reasonable book 

on the subject of sex. It is true that a great many are 

written nowadays which are inspired with the very best 
intentions and which are full of reasonable and useful 
stuff, so clearly and scientifically stated that they can seem 
offensive only to the prurient or the prudish. But when 
these books have avoided the pitfall of indecency, and also 
the companion pitfall of artificial and self-conscious smirk- 
ing, they usually fall into a quite different one, and become 
so heavy and platitudinous that they can hardly be read. 
If it were not for the interest which nearly every human 
being feels in the subject itself, the bulk of them—and 
there is a bulk of them—would have no sale. But as it is 
they continue to be read by a wide and earnest circle, and 
no doubt they do quite a lot of good. 

These books are written, and read, on the perfectly 
sound assumption that knowledge is better than ignorance. 
The more people understand the impulses which beset them 
the better they can deal with their own lives, and in the 
tangle of perplexities to which the sexual impulse gives 
rise every grain of help is of value. 

There was a time when it was assumed that ignorance, 
or at least silence on these matters was the only proper 
course; when even the plain facts of nature were regarded 
as unmentionable, and when the human body and all its 
functions were as far as possible ignored. It was indecent, 
and wicked, to. speak or think of sex, and impossible to 
write about it; but these times have thoroughly gone. Asa 
though we have got in their place a time when there is 
rather an overdose of the subject, it is certainly a healthier 
phase. 

One of the advantages of the new method, or perhaps 
one of the causes of it, is the fact that people are now 
studying the subject medically and scientifically, and con- 
necting it with the phenomena of disease, insanity, and 
crime. The British Medical Association has announced 
that the theories of psycho-analysis are deserving of serious 
study, and, although the old-fashioned and prejudiced still 
rail and mock, and do not know what the world is coming 
to, modern n.edicine, education, snd even law are taking 
sex more and more into account. And while the pundits are 
moving slowly and cautiously forward, the young people 
of the present generation are bounding ahead. They are 
reading all these sex books, and discussing them with each 
other with a frankness which would have turned their 
grandparents pale. The manners, the vocabulary, and even 
the bathing dresses of all classes and both sexes show how 
far they have moved from the old standpoint, and although 
in some circles a good deal of the old atmosphere remains, 
it is evident that it is swiftly being destroyed. 

To judge by the literature, however, the thing is still 
in a pioneer stage. The taboos connected with sex cling 
tighter and bite deeper than almost any others, and while 
all sensible people admit the advantage of early sex educa- 
tion and the antiseptic of plain speaking, great masses are 
still so tied up in the trammels of convention that when it 
comes to the point their courage fails. They do not in- 
struct their children, and leave the whole subject of sex 
alone, trusting that all will somehow turn out well; and it 
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is to fill the gaps left by these cowards that a great many 
of the books are written. 

Two more such books have recently been added to the 
supply, and though they are not exactly in the class of 
child instructors, they are both of some value. ‘* The 
Poison of Prudery,’? by Walter M. Gallichan (T. Werner 
Laurie, 7s. 6d.), is described as an historical survey, but it 
is not that so much as an essay on the whole subject of 
sex repressions. It begins indeed with some rather sketchy 
facts about the customs of other ages, but soon dashes off 
into an earnest plea for light, knowledge, and a wholesome 
ventilation of the subject. It is true, as Mr. Gallichan 
says, that prudery is a poison, that ignorance gives rise to 
a thousand evils, that a conspiracy of silence is not an 
effective way of removing a dung heap, and that the sup- 
pression of books dealing with sex subjects is both useless 
and pernicious. There is nothing particularly new about 
these sentiments, and nothing indecent in uttering them; 
and if prejudiced people will only read this book, no doubt 
it will do them good. 

** Nudity in Modern Life,’? by Maurice Parmelee 
(Noel Douglas, 12s. 6d.), is a more original contribution to 
the literature of the subject, and it is written in a more 
defensive spirit. It describes what is called the science, 
or philosophy, of Gymnosophy, which is an elaborate name 
for the practice of wearing no clothes. This practice has, 
apparently, many adherents, particularly in Germany, and 
the book describes the clubs or circles they form, the way 
in which they carry out their ideas, and the innumerabie 
benefits they claim to derive therefrom. The author is at 
pains to make clear that these groups of people are neither 
immoral because of their nakedness, nor naked because of 
their immorality. On the contrary, they are moved by the 
highest motives, and find, among other benefits, that the 
absence of clothes makes for greater decency of thought 
and action. In this, no doubt, he is perfectly correct, and 
probably many of the other advantages the gymnosophists 
claim are equally well founded. Clothes are an abomina- 
tion, air and sunlight are wholesome and clean, and contact 
with them does bring a freedom and a purity which our 
civilized ways of living largely destroy. All this may be 
easily admitted, and yet, somehow, the idea of a naked 
world remains quite absurdly grotesque. Even if we see 
nothing essentially indecent in it, we cannot help finding 
something funny in the picture of a bank, an office, or a 
railway station with unclothed staffs, and even an author 
sitting solitary at a desk in a state of nature provokes a 
smile. The idea seems somehow like a nightmare, and even 
if this is, as Mr. Parmelee would maintain, a relic of snob- 
bishness or prudery and a fatal admission of baseness, the 
smile remains. Perhaps the idea that nudity is grotesque 
is merely the tyranny of fashion. In countries where 
nudity is the rule the idea of clothing probably produces 
the same effect; but at any rate, whatever the cause, 
gymnosophy, for all its high ideas, has this deadly enemy 
to face. 

For all that, however, it would be foolish to deny that 
there is great force in the main contention of the book, 
which is that exposure to sun and air and water are health- 
giving to mind and body. Without going so far as to make 
nudity a philosophy, one can safely admit as much as this. 
Sun bathing, sleeping out, and all the rest of the open air 
technique are now medical prescriptions, and modern 
clothing, for women at least, takes account of the fact. In 
this direction, too, the younger generation are moving fast. 
With their bodies as well as with their minds they are 
seeking for the wholesome daylight; and they are not, and 
need not be, afraid. 

Ray STRACHEY. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘‘ Dear Brutus,’’ The Playhouse. 
“a fault, dear Brutus, is decidedly in your stars if 


you do not care for Sir James Barrie’s best play. 
Its technical excellences you will not deny. The 
Chekhovian completeness of the characterization, the 
meticulous economy of the construction, the adherence 
throughout to the unity of action, the astonishing in- 
genuity with which precisely the same situation is dealt 
with four times over without any undramatic repetitions 
these are virtues which are absolute and positive. But 
on this structure, upon which, given the theme, one of the 
best plays ever written might have been built, the archi- 
tect has superimposed his tricks and his whims and his 
fancies, which must either ‘* get’? you or drive you 
zesthetically mad. If Barrie were not Barrie-ish, I am 
convinced that he could be one of the great dramatists, 
but his wilful inconsistencies, his sentimental philosophy, 
and even his fundamentally morbid outlook, rob his work 
of any universal aspect, and to this play’s theme of the 
second chance in life a universal aspect is the first and only 
essential. Up to a point, ‘* Dear Brutus ” is fraught with 
artistic truth, and in certain passages, particularly the 
famous scene between Dearth and Margaret, it has real 
beauty. But Barries will be Barries, and every time 
Maconochie gets into his stride Barrie must needs dodge 
out from behind a tree and trip him up, flinging away, for 
instance, the tragedy of Dearth and his dream-daughter 
with the false note of Margaret’s line, ‘*‘ I don’t want to 
be a might-have-been.’? The present production is patchy 
and sometimes positively careless. Dearth is played as 
superbly as ever by Sir Gerald du Maurier and Coade by 
Mr. Norman Forbes; Mr. Eric Cowley’s Purdie is nearly as 
good as Mr. Ronald Squire’s and better than Sam 
Sothern’s; Dame May Whitty and Miss Elizabeth Pollock 
are the ideal Mrs. Coade and Lady Caroline; Miss Dorothy 
Black makes no mistakes beyond an occasional over- 
emphasis in the least well-written part of Mrs. Dearth; 
and Miss Mary Casson as Margaret has the glorious 
youthful matter-of-factness which her predecessor lacked. 
But the rest are nowhere. Mr. Hay Petrie’s Lob is so 
insensitive a conception as hardly to be a conception at 
all; Mr. Ambrose Manning’s Matey, except in his actor- 
proof scene in the last act, when he is excellent, is oily 
with just the wrong touch of oiliness, and has not the 
attack of Mr. Alfred Drayton’s; and the Mabel and Joanna 
Trout miss every other point. All Barrie plays demand 
from players and producer a perfect sympathy with their 
spirit : Sir Gerald du Maurier has this, but he has failed to 
communicate it to these four members of his company. 


** Brothers,’’ Adelphi Theatre. 


The one interesting thing about this unbelievably silly 
and uninteresting melodrama is that whatever effect it 
might have made is cancelled by the fact that the pre- 
liminaries on which the story is based are disclosed one by 
one throughout the action as if they were part of the story. 
It is only this technical fault which holds one’s attention (if 
one’s attention is held at all)—this and a sort of irksome 
curiosity to wait and see whether Mr. Hartley Power will 
have time for his next quick change from one brother to 
the other. Mr. Edgar Wallace’s production is as super- 
latively puerile as the play, which was greeted on the first 
night with rapturous enthusiasm. 


** Martin Luther,’’ Shaftesbury Avenue Pavilion. 


This German film, after its troubles with the Censor, 
meets the gaze of a London public in a form which can 
have been but little impaired so far as unity and dynamic 
energy are concerned, for in its present state it possesses 
these qualities in a degree rarely met with in the cinema— 
nowadays, at any rate. The events in Luther’s life are not, 
as they might be, shown for their own sake and held to- 
gether by the thread of an idea, but are all relative to the 
central idea, and take their place in the narrative as it 
proceeds with an admirable balance and clarity. Addi- 
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tional force is given to the production by its simplicity and 
the effectiveness of its groupings. There are no pointless 
scenes, and one might almost say not an unnecessary move- 
ment from beginning to end. The acting is sure and mov- 
ing, while the photography is worthy of the production, and 
its skill quite unobtrusive as skill. This is undoubtedly 
a film to be seen and to be remembered, though probably 
its very subject will deny it the great reputation it de- 
serves. The Russian Fairy-tale *‘ Morosko ’? has been 
wisely revived to complete the programme, for it, too, has 
a simplicity and force which is now usually to be sought 
in vain. 


Modern French Masters, Arthur Tooth and Sons. 


Among the several exhibitions of modern French 
painting now open in London, that at Messrs. Arthur 
Tooth and Sons, in Bond Street, is interesting by reason of 
its wide range—from Corot and Boudin to Braque and 
Dufy—as well as its good quality. The Corot, a river 
scene, painted about 1850-5, is hung below a Daubigny, 
also a river scene, and it is illuminating to compare them. 
Two very pleasing Sisleys, one being of the Thames at 
Hampton Court, are both full of colour and light, without 
losing anything of solidity and depth, unlike the Vuillard 
on the opposite wall, an interior, in which the composition 
loses complete unity by the patches of bright and unrelated 
colour on the draperies. The reclining nude by Braque, 
and the grey and green landscape by Raoul Dufy show well 
their respective painters’ superiority over their many 
satellites. Two Marie Laurengins are less diaphanous and 
rather more firmly modelled than usual, with no loss in 
effect or feeling, and there is a fine Chirico—‘* Chevaux 
devant la mer.’’ Derain is represented by a sombre and 
beautifully balanced ‘* Paysage dans le midi,’? and a 
decisive ‘* Téte de femme,”’ while a landscape by Camille 
Pissarro, painted in 1872, and five very expressive Forain 
drawings, showing his power as well as his limitations, 
complete a well-selected and tastefully arranged exhibition. 


” * * 





Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, September 14th.— 
** The Flying Fool,’”? by Arnold Ridley and Bernard 
Merivale, at the Prince’s Theatre. 
** Romeo and Juliet,’”? at the Old Vic. 
Sunday, September 15th.— 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, on ‘‘ The Transformation of 
Christianity,’’ South Place Ethical Society, 11. 
Monday, September 16th.— 
Revival of ‘* Secrets,’? at the Comedy. 
‘* The Calendar,’”? by Edgar Wallace, at Wyndham’s. 
Transfer of ** The Skin Game ” to the St. James’s. 
Tuesday, September 17th.— 
** The Apple Cart,’? by G. Bernard Shaw, at the 
Queen’s. 
‘* Emma Hamilton,’? by Temple Thurston, at the 
New. 
Wednesday, September 18th.— 
** Veronica,’? by C. K. Munro, at the Arts Theaire. 
Grand Guignol Season, at the Gate Theatre. 
Thursday, September 19th.— 
** Jew Siiss,’? by Ashley Dukes (based on episodes in 
Leon Feuchtwanger’s novel), at the Duke of York’s. 


Mrs. M. A. Hamilton, M.P., on ‘* The Week in 
Geneva,’”’? the Wireless, 10. 
OMICRON. 
EBB TIDE 
My fingers idly played beneath the large hot pebbles of 


the strand 
And lifted small ones rainbow-wet and clinging diamond 
shell and sand, 
And cold as rain and salt as tears the sea’s life was against 
my hand. 
GERTRUDE WOODTHORPE. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE COMPLEAT WALTON 


aa HE Compleat Walton,’ edited by Geoffrey Keynes 

(Nonesuch Press, £3 3s.), is one of the most beau- 

tiful and (materially) desirable books produced by 
the Nonesuch Press. Nothing could be more pleasant to 
eye or hand than the print, paper, and appropriate leather 
binding. Dr. Keynes’s bibliographical experience and 
editorial genius have made the contents as satisfying as 
the material volume. He has given us the first Complete 
Walton. He prints ‘‘ The Compleat Angler ”’ from the 
fourth edition of 1668, and rightly omits Cotton’s Second 
Part which first appeared in the fifth edition of 1676 and is 
nearly always reprinted with Walton. He gives in an 
appendix the principal changes and additions of the fifth 
edition. The Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, 
and Sanderson follow. Then he prints ‘* Love and Truth,” 
two ‘* modest and peaceable letters, concerning the dis- 
tempers of the present times, written from a quiet and 
conformable citizen of London, to two busie and factious 
shop-keepers in Coventry,’’ which were published in 1680 
and signed ** R. W.”? Dr. Keynes accepts the authorship 
of Walton which was assigned to them by Archbishop 
Sancroft, who died in 1693. The next section consists of 
Miscellaneous Writings, from the inscription on his mar- 
riage chest to poems and letters. Finally, Dr. Keynes 
adds a short biography of Walton and excellent biblio- 
graphical notes. 

* * * 

It is curious that not very much is known of Walton’s 
life. He was born in Stafford in 1593, almost certainly of 
humble parentage. His business was that of an ironmonger 
in Chancery Lane and Fleet Street, not of a linen-draper, 
as was formerly believed. He was, however, a born writer, 
and this and what Dr. Keynes calls his *‘ genius for friend- 
ship ’”? soon made him the intimate of educated and dis- 
tinguished men. Donne and Herbert, Ben Jonson and 
Drayton, Hooker and Fuller were among his acquaintances 
or friends. But it was only late in life that he came before 
the public as an author and won fame. He was forty-seven 
when he published the Life of Donne in the volume of 
Donne’s Sermons, and fifty-eight when he published the 
Life of Wotton. The ‘* Compleat Angler ’’ was first pub- 
lished when he was sixty, and it immediately won for him 
a popularity which has increased with time rather than 
diminished. Walton’s writings are thus the fruit of middle 
or old age, and indeed they have the flavour of full 
maturity if not of gentle decline, and we have no knowledge 
of a youthful Walton. This may be the reason why, to my 
thinking, Walton both as man and writer is something of 
a bore, for a man over forty has to be very active-minded 
and wary if he is to escape becoming a bore. The enormous 
number of reprints of the ‘* Compleat Angler ’’ seem to 
prove its popularity, and the charms of Walton have been 
celebrated luxuriantly by all kinds of people and critics. 
Walton as a writer has merits which are very, sometimes 
too, obvious. He was a natural] stylist in a century 
when practically everyone found it natural to write well. 
Walton’s prose is typical seventeenth-century prose (and 
that is in itself high praise). How characteristically seven- 
teenth century his style is may be seen from a pamphlet 
just published by the English Association, ‘* Colloquial 
Language of the Commonwealth and Restoration,’? by 
Margaret Williamson (Oxford University Press, and Mil- 
ford, 2s. 6d.). Dr. Williamson deals only with the style and 
language in letters and diaries, but practically everything 


which she finds to be characteristic in them might be 
illustrated from the ‘‘ Compleat Angler.’? Walton was, in 
fact, essentially what Sir Henry Wotton called a ‘‘ middle- 
witted man,” one of those “‘ that are not in the highest 
form for ’’ writing but ‘* which yet may write well.”” A 
middle-wittéd man who writes well naturally makes a writer 
who will appeal to other middle-witted men. Walton makes 
no undue calls on his reader’s wits. He is a charming 
writer, though his charm tends to become prettiness, just 
as his landscapes and descriptions of nature often have the 
oversweetness of the pastoral. Even his recipes become 
pretty, and the minnow or tenk, though it is true it has 
its ** guts taken out,’’ is ‘* fryed with yolk of eggs, the 
flowers of Cowslips, and of Primroses, and a little Tansie.’’ 
So, too, his angler is always sitting on Cowslip-banks or 
Prim-rose-banks or under the honey-suckle-hedge, and the 
English landscape is hardly distinguishable from that of 
the pretty pastoral :— 


‘*T could there sit quietly, and looking on the water, 
see some Fishes sport themselves in the silver streams, 
others leaping at Flyes of several shapes and colours ; 
looking on the Hills, could behold them spotted with 
Woods and Groves ; looking down the Meadows, could 
see here a Boy gathering Lillies and Lady-smocks, and 
there a Girl cropping Culverkeyes and Cow-slips, all to 
make Garlands suitable to this present Moneth of May: 
these and many other Fieldflowers, so perfumed the Air, 
that I thought that very Meadow like the Field in 
Sicty. ..." 

* * * 


Walton’s merits and defects as a biographer spring 
naturally from the same characteristics, and have been 
admirably summed up by Mr. Harold Nicolson. His 
** Lives *? are charming essays, constructed with consider- 
able artistry, and written in the liquid, effortless style 
which ripples or purls through the ‘*‘ Compleat Angler.”’ 
As a biographer, he was an innovator, for he was, as Mr. 
Nicolson points out, ‘‘ our first deliberate biographer.”’ 
He tried to make of biography an art and at the same time 
to tell the truth with perfect sincerity about his heroes. 
That he was not able to tell the truth was not his own fault. 
He did his best by seeking facts, putting in letters, touch- 
ing in intimate little facts, and introducing conversations 
and speeches. He failed because first he was a middle- 
witted man of very limited psychological insight. Of a 
character like that of Donne, it is clear, he understood and 
saw practically nothing, and even his Sir Henry Wotton 
is a rough outline of only a fraction of the man’s character. 
Secondly, Walton looked at human beings through those 
same rose-coloured spectacles which perpetually turned the 
English countryside for him into the artificial scenery of 
a pastoral. The consequence is that everyone, seen through 
this rose-coloured mist, is exactly the same, whether it 
be old Dr. Morton, ‘‘ blessed with perfect intellectuals, 
and a chearful heart at the age of ninety-four,”’ or the com- 
plicated Dr. Donne, or the sardonic ambassador. All 
Walton’s sinners are saints, and they all have the same 
kind of halo. I think that in the whole of Walton’s writ- 
ings there are only three things or persons for whom he has 
a bad word to say : the first is the otter; the second, Mrs. 
Churchmans, Hooker’s landlady; and the third, the 
Nonconformists. 

LeonaRD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 
INTERNATIONAL LAW IN THE DOMINIONS 


The Present Juridical Status of the British Dominions in Inter- 
national Law. By P. J. NOEL BAKER, Cassel Professor of 
International Law. Longmans, 2ls. 


It is proverbial that the modern British Empire, or British 
Commonwealth of Nations as it has been officially renamed, 
is a hopeless enigma to the foreign mind. It is almost as 
complete an enigma to British citizens themselves unless 
they have followed with the utmost care the bewildering 
changes which have come about in its internal structure 
since the outbreak of the World War in 1914. Is the Empire 
an Empire or a Commonwealth, and what is the difference 
between the two? Has it any longer the essential attributes 
of a sovereign State, seeing that the essence of Statehood is 
the existence of a political authority which can claim and 


enforce unlimited obedience on all its citizens? Is the 
Commonwealth a single international ‘‘ person "’ seeing that 
it makes war and peace as an entity, or is it a mere 


shadowy association of separate States seeing that the six 


equal nation States within it are members of the League of 
Nations in their own right, and can initiate and conduct 
foreign policy and sign treaties on their own? What, 
finally, are the functions and status of the Crown? 
Through the legal complexities of the post-war British 
Empire Constitution, Professor Baker threads his way with 
ucidit accuracy, and common He explains the 
conventions which the modern British 
marshals the facts and the precedents, 


sense. 
ional 


Commonwealth rests, 


‘onstitut 


upon 





considers the views of high authorities, and discusses all 
he main figures of the present-day situation. His book, 
Whatever some legal authorities may think of some of his 
onclusions, is certainly a complete guide to the problem 
itself. His conclusion is interesting. It is that ‘‘ the 


Dominions and Great Britain are separate persons of inter- 
national law, but persons who are in a ‘special relation- 
ship’ with one another not known by other international 


less 


which is nothing 


persons, a relationship 
ral ‘ partnership’ for common ends. 


g true 
This partnership, 

ounded on constitutional law, vivified by the daily action of 
the partners in their intercourse with foreign States, makes 
f therm when they act together as a group, as they some- 
times do, a single entity in ciety of States, an entity 
better name, the British Empire.” 


still called, for 
l] error in the 


than a 


the Si 
all . want of a 

Professor Baker, however, falls into one 
historical side of his work. He accepts uncritically the con- 
ventional view that the Dominions have always been nations 


rightly struggling to be free’’ as the saying goes, and 
that Great Britain has been the obscurantist enemy of the 
crowth of freedom. This, as anyone who has had actual 


experience of imperial politics in the pre-war period knows, 
For instance, 3aker gives the im- 
that at the Imperial Conference of 1911 the 
Dominions were pressing to be allowed to share control of 
British foreign policy, and that Great Britain was object- 
The fact was that the attitude of the Dominions at 
that time was that they were wholly preoccupied with their 
own internal development and did not want to be bothered 
by foreign affairs, which they felt that Great Britain was 
far better handle than themselves, and that it was 
from Great Britain that there came first the pressure that 
they should contribute to Imperial defence owing to the 
growing German menace and later the suggestion that they 
should share the secrets of foreign policy. 

The truth is that before the war as to-day the trans- 
forming fact in inter-Imperial relations was and is the risk 
of war. Before the war it was the fear of war which forced 
Great Britain to press the Dominions to take account of 
international affairs and prepare to take their part in 


is nonsense, 


Professor 
pression 


ing. 


7 
able to 


Imperial as opposed to local defence. During the war it 
was the obvious fact that the Dominion Prime Ministers 
could not ask their own countrymen to make unlimited 


sacrifices to win the war unless they shared responsibility 
for policy, which forced on the development of the War 
Cabinet and the admission of the Dominions in their own 
right to the Peace Conference and to the League of Nations. 
The Dominions have often been slow in assuming respon- 
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sibility: Great Britain has often been slow in recognizing 
equality and the fall implications of equality. But in both 
cases it was the facts of the international situation and not 
theory or prejudice which was the driving power behind 
change. 

Similarly to-day what keeps alive the old sense of 
‘empire’’ is the risk of war. So long as international 
questions have to be settled by war it will pay all members 
of the Empire to act as a group, because of the superior 
force they will be able to exert. But in so far as they can 
be settled by reason and justice ascertained by free dis- 
cussion at Geneva each unit will clearly express its opinion 
for itself. The existing constitution of the Empire which 
Professor Baker has endeavoured to analyze and explain 
is clearly transitional: hence its apparent complexity. If 
the world drifts back towards war the Empire will tend once 
more to consolidate for war purposes. If the world moves 
forward towards the total outlawry of war as a method 
of settling international disputes the Empire will become 
less of an organic unity and more an association of free and 
equal nations, united by bonds of language, tradition, and 
sympathy, and promoting, side by side, peace, justice, and 
progress in the world community of nations. Which of these 
two results will come about, however, will not be decided by 
propagandists of ‘‘ Imperial unity *’ on the one side or of 
‘‘ Dominion nationality ’’ on the other, but by the facts of 
the international situation with which Great Britain and 
the Dominions alike will have to deal. 

PHILIP KERR. 


NEW NOVELS 


By WARWICK DEEPING. 
3y ALFRED T. SHEPPARD. 


(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
(Hodder & Stoughton 


Roper’s Row. 
Queen Dick. 
7s. 6d. 
Beauvallet. By GEORGETTE HEYER. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Hans Frost. By HUGH WALPOLE. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
The Boundary Post. By LIESBET DILL. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
Molinoff. By MAURICE BEDEL. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
The Meeting Place, By J. D. BERESFORD. (Faber 

7s. 6d. 


& Faber. 


WHEN so many novels are apparently written by a syndicate 
of enterprising and able shop walkers and bank clerks living 
at Golders Green, it becomes very desirable to know a 
writer like Mr. Sheppard. He does not belong to any 
svndicate or suburb, and with his historical novel on the 
life of Richard Cromwell, Oliver’s son, he breaks entirely 
fresh ground. But in spite of the well-informed mind of the 
author, and the distinction of the writing, ‘‘ Queen Dick ”’ 
is a valley of dry bones. The specialist may breathe the 
life of his own enthusiasm into it as he reads, but the 
ordinary reader will miss that threading of incidents and 
binding together of details, without which getting through 
a novel becomes as laborious as a first attempt at eating 
rice with chopsticks. 

‘ Beauvallet,’’ also an historical novel, but of another 
order, is all of a piece and more than sufficiently animated. 
Sir Nicholas Beauvallet, an Elizabethan sea-captain, cap- 
tures the Governor of Santiago, who is returning to Spain 
with his lovely and high-spirited daughter, Dominica. 
Chivalrous to the core, Beauvallet deposits them unharmed 
on their own shores. Later he returns to Spain, abducts the 
more than willing Dominica and carries her to England to be 
Lady Beauvallet—an escapade involving all sorts of manful 
and acrobatic feats. Sir Nicholas is really Douglas Fair- 
banks, who has quite superseded Byron as a model for 
heroes. The oaths may be Elizabethan, but the love-making 
is pure Hollywood, and the characters can scarcely open 
their lips without breaking into good captions. 

The conclusion to which one comes after reading both 
these novels is that readability has almost no connection 
with the interest of the subject. ‘‘ Queen Dick ’’ possesses 
a subject incomparably more interesting than that of 
‘* Beauvallet,’’ but ‘‘ Beauvallet ’? remains the more readable 
of the two. Any sentence in ‘‘ Queen Dick’’ is more inter- 
esting than any sentence in ‘‘ Beauvallet,’’ but from the point 
of view of story-telling, those of ‘‘ Queen Dick’’ are too 
isolated, too self-contained. In ‘‘ Beauvallet’’ the very 
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emptiness and meaninglessness of any sentence drives one 
to read the next. Another author on the list, 
Mr. Deeping, without going the length of studying ‘inanity, 
has mastered a very valuable trick of unbreakable narra- 
tive. There is a vitally important incompleteness about any 
sentence he writes—it leans upon the one before and clings 
to the one after. To pick up ‘‘ Roper’s Row’? for five 
minutes is as fatal as sitting down for one cigarette with 
a good gossip. The expert gossip never tells a single story 
that stands on its own legs, it must always be explained 
by another story, and when that other story is unfolded it 
proves to be merely the introduction to a third, and so it 
goes on, until the fire is out, and the small hours have 
overtaken us as swiftly as in sleep. Mr. Deeping, though 
he has only one story to tell at a time, weaves just the same 
sort of spell, and when at last one goes cold to bed, the 
pillow is stuffed with doubts and questions. What was it 
all about? Nothing in particular. Then why did it seem so 
important at the time? MHard to say, unless there was a 
half-conscious expectation of a final revelation to which 
everything must be leading and which might at least justify 
staying up so late. ‘‘ Roper’s Row”? is the story of a poor 
medical student who becomes a famous doctor, and of the 
timid, resolute typist who becomes first his housekeeper and 
afterwards his wife—but it was not until he lost a hospital 
appointment on account of her sex that he realized that she 
was marriageable. With the exception of the last half- 
dozen chapters, the book is absorbing, but the finality of 
those chapters is trite and superficial, and they only increase 
the reader’s sense of having been defrauded. That the wife 
of the hero should nearly die in giving birth to a child 
makes a good enough event in the spinning out of a tale, 
but it is in most cases too adventitious and too slenderly 
connected with the real struggle of the individual with 
circumstances, to form a genuine climax. One can imagine 
Christopher Hazzard himself looking back on the time as 
one of the crises of his life, but no novelist should accept 
without question what the characters in his books might 
regard as crises. For one of his main tasks is to create a 
more significant pattern than any man can create out of 
his own life. If autobiographies are more interesting than 
novels, it is not for the pattern, but for the unpredictable 
human matter in them, matter so odd as to be useless for 
fiction, things that we could hardly believe but that their 
cousins in strangeness are to be found in the inner folds of 
our own memories. 

There was a time when Mr. Walpole, too, kept us from 
our beds. But now, unhappily, he has discovered the only 
things worth writing about—the irregular pulse of human 
emotions—the crossing shadows of human intercourse. Into 
the life of Hans Frost, a weary and successful writer, comes 
his young niece ; through the impact of her freshness upon 
him, and through the affection that springs up between 
them, Hans is reborn, and realizes how much happier he 
would be without his wife. So he leaves her. This theme 
is in itself neither maudlin nor tedious, but it offers an open 
door to anything from poetry to the stuff of which blurbs 
are made, and Mr. Walpole does not prove himself a very 
vigilant porter. 

‘The Boundary Post,’ like ‘‘ Queen Dick,’’ has an 
interesting subject—Alsace-Lorraine since the war. But 
although written with sincerity and feeling and with more 
restraint than the majority of modern German novels, it is 
a nerveless piece of work. The problem with which it deals 
is too dominating to be submitted to artistic treatment ex- 
cept by a master hand. The after-effects of the war also form 
the subject of ‘* Molinoff,’’ a satirical comedy about a 
Bolivian millionaire and his wife living in a French chateau, 
the Russian count who is his cook, and the impoverished 
aristocracy of the neighbourhood. But it is time that jokes 
about both the new rich and the new poor went out of 
fashion. 

Last of all, we have a collection of short stories by 
Mr. J. D. Beresford, with a good concluding chapter in 
which he gives advice to the writer who wishes to 
find favour with the Hearst Press. He laments his failure 
to follow his own precepts, but he seems to have followed 
them only too well. 

Lyn LL. IRVINE. 
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BLAKE’S COSMOGONY 


Blake and Modern Thought. By DENIS SAURAT. (Constable. 


14s.) 


THERE was once a Scottish University student who, in the 
white heat of a theological argument, informed an eminent 
Englishman that he was “little better than a Machinee.” 
Professor Saurat’s masterly study of Blake’s cosmogony 
would, even if it served no better purpose, help us to realize 
the wide distribution over continents and centuries of that 
plausible heresy first formulated by Manicheus of Ecbatana. 
Many good ‘‘ Machinees’’ imagine themselves to be en- 
trenched in impregnable orthodoxy, but not so William 
Blake. He may not have been aware that his Urizen and the 
Demiurge of the Persian philosopher were essentially one, 
but he would have gloried in the name of heretic as his 
unfortunate sovereign gloried in the name of Briton. 

To the dabbler in occultism and esoteric lore that part of 
Professor Saurat’s book will be most interesting which deals 
in some detail with Blake’s interpretation of the riddle of 
the universe, with his rather dreadful but certainly impres- 
sive principalities and powers, contending amid wings that 
look like flames and flames that look like wings, and framed 
with a symmetry even more awful than that of his own 
Tyger. To the student of comparative philosophy there will 
be more delight in the Professor’s own survey of the subject, 
with its serried host of precedents and contacts, anticipations 
and affinities, its excursions into gnosticism and the Cabala, 
its evocation of a sort of Pilgrims’ Chorus of Celts and 
Druids, Albigenses and Swedenborgians, in the middle 
distance. 

‘‘ Blake,’ says Professor Saurat, ‘‘ suffers very greatly 
from an excess of interpretation,’ and he has refrained 
from any attempt to snare all the queerly composed rays of 
Blake’s thought in the slender prism of pure reason. To 
demonstrate that Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Hume, and 
their contemporaries rebelled against the old conceptions of 
God, Morality, Intellect, and Society, would be, he points 
out, ‘‘ to bring the whole intellectual history of the century 
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into this book,’’ and this he has not attempted to do, though 
he has gone some way towards doing it. He has devoted his 
earlier chapters to Blake’s attack upon conventional theology 
and conventional ethics; later he concentrates upon that 
pantheistic idealism which was Blake’s main contribution 
to the philosophy of his age, and upon his basic theory of 


the fundamental unity between spirit and matter, the 
Creator and the created. 

The time is favourable now for a revaluation of his 
theories. Ultra-modern thinkers who have had neither 


leisure nor opportunity to dive into the Prophetic Books may 
be allured by the pleasing format of Professor Saurat’s 
study, by its fantastic jacket and its flexible rose-red cover, 
into seeking some acquaintance with the views summarized 
within. They may be surprised and even a little discon- 
certed to find how many of the most extreme and disruptive 
tendencies of present-day iconclastic philosophy were antici- 
pated and even transcended by this stocky English engraver 
who wore a broad-brimmed, Quakerish hat, and drank a pint 
of honest porter every day. Those who are familiar with 
Blake only as an ageless singer, 
‘Piping down the valleys wild,” 
would do well to correct their perspective, and to listen, if 
only for a moment, to the long reverberating thunder of his 
blank verse :— 
“.. Then Albion stretched his hand into Infinitude 
And took his Bow Fourfold the Vision ; for bright-beaming 
Urizen 
Lay’d his hand on the South, and took a 
carved Gold 
Luvah his hand stretch’d to the 
Bow bright-shining 
rharmas Westward a 
wrought 
Urthona Northward in 
thundering.” 


breathing Bow 


¢ 


East, and bore a Silver 


Row of Brass pure flaming, brightly 


thick storms a Bow of Iron, terrible 

There is an inchoate splendour here which some of us 
may think that ‘‘ reason and sanity could not so prosper- 
ously be delivered of.’’ But Professor Saurat has no such 
qualms. It is evident that he is of one mind with the 
Reverend Mr. Martin, who held that if Blake were 
** cracked,”’ it was ‘‘ a crack that let in the light.”’ 


DoroTHY MARGARET STUART. 


THE BRONTES 


A Short History of the Brontés. By K. 
University Press. 45. 6d. 


A. R. SUGDEN. (Oxford 
IN the foreword to this little book, the author sets forward 
two reasons why yet another book should be written about 
the Brontés. First, the parsonage at Haworth has recently, 
through the generosity of Sir James Roberts, been presented 
to the Bronté Society and thus has become accessible to 
the public; secondly, ‘‘ people are beginning to- write 
fanciful tales about them (the Brontés), some almost under 
the guise of fiction." The author considers therefore that 
there may be room for ‘‘a slim, handy, frigid work, in 
which the details and events of the career of the Bronté 


family should be set out in order, without much em- 
broidery or many theories, but containing most of the 


information now available, given in due proportion.” 

The book indeed does no more than the author claims 
for it; it simply tells again the familiar story, and evokes 
again the figures which we feel we know so well at every 
stage of their careers: as pale children in a tiny nursery, 
filling their manuscript books with microscopic writing, 
Charlotte alone responsible for five or six novels, not to 
mention stories, reviews, and poems, in the space of a year 
and a half ; as young women, concealing—how strangely !— 
from one another the fact that they still wrote ; as aspirant 
authors, producing, at their own expense since no pub- 
lisher would take the risk, that volume called ‘‘ Poems by 
Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell,’’ which sold exactly two 
copies ; as women, still young, to two of whom came death, 
and to the other, fame. Mr. Grundy had called at the 
parscnage and had seen the three sisters, ‘‘ distant and 
distrait, large of nose, small of figure, red of hair, promi- 
nent of spectacles, showing great intellectual development, 
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but with eyes constantly cast down, very silent, painfully 
retiring *’; Thackeray had seen Charlotte in London, that 
‘‘aistere little Joan of Arc’’; certainly we have no lack 
of material with which to reconstruct the Brontés. And 
yet Bronté problems remain to be solved. This little volume 
sets them out in a separate chapter, five problems neatly 
tabulated: the Cowan Bridge controversy, the Héger affair, 
the Branwell-Mrs. Robinson affair, the authorship of 
‘‘Wuthering Heights,’ and the last problem of all, which 
is the only one that can interest us, and which in the 
absence of letters or other documents can surely never be 
solved. It is the problem of Emily Bronté. 

Our curiosity about Emily Bronté is vulgar, perhaps, 
but it is human. It is only human to wonder what mortal 
passion, if any, interpreted life to that spirit whose very 
essence was passion. ‘‘ Wuthering Heights’’ may be 
accepted as a freak of impersonal genius, fathered by the 
moors ; there is no difficulty, I think, about that, despite 
the much-quoted vehemence of Catherine and Heathcliff, but 
it seems to me impossible to read the poems and their 
recurrent references to someone ardently loved, but lost 
through death in early youth, without the conviction that 
Emily had once known an emotion which was connected 
neither with the moors, nor with her brother or sisters. 
The lines which come first to mind, are, of course, the lines 
which begin, 

‘Cold in the earthh—and the deep snow piled above thee,” 
where the personal application is so thinly disguised (in 
one MS. of the poem) by an allusion to the mythical 
‘* Angora’? of the Gondal cycle, and by the heading “ R. 
Alcons to J. Brenzaida.” It is to this poem that the 
theorists point first, but we cannot forget that in innumer- 
able other poems, both fragmentary and complete, the theme 
is revived, with such vehemence and persistence as to pre- 
clude the probability of its being a purely intellectual 
obsession. Whether Emily’s early and apparently isolated 
experience ever matured or whether it was frustrated, is 
another question. It may be maintained that a peculiarity 
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Now First Published/ 
A Completely New 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
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of genius is sometimes exemplified in the morbidly vivid 
recollection of childish impressions, and that a childish 
devotion, coupled with the shock of loss, would suffice to 
account for an anguish transmuted into a poem such as 
‘*The Visitant.”’ If this explanation be accepted, our 
credibility must not boggle at the fact that the ‘‘ fifteen wild 
Decembers *’ so specifically referred to, would push back 
Emily's experience to a date when she was but twelve years 
of age. 

Our author has no light to throw upon this problem. 
He (or she?) considers it indeed ‘ futile, and perhaps even 
irritating and sacrilegious, to make wild conjectures.”’ 
Futile it would certainly appear to be; Emily Bronté has 
taken her secret with her to the grave. 


V. SACKVILLE- WEST. 


WELSH ROMANCES 


The Mabogion. A new translation by T. P. ELLis, M.A.. and 
JOHN LLOYD, M.A Clarendon Press 12s. 6d. 


Or the contents of the ‘‘ Mabinogion*’ Messrs. T. P. Ellis 
and John Lloyd say in their introduction that they are 
‘the supreme romantic productions of the Welsh people in 
the field of medieval prose literature.’’ It seems that ‘ only 
one attempt has been made hitherto to render into English 
the whole of these romances, namely, that by Lady Char- 
lotte Guest, with the assistance of Tegid, in 1838-49.’ 
Probably it was Lady Guest's translation (slightly bowdler- 
ized) which Tennyson used as the subject-matter for part 
of his *‘ Idylls of the King.’’ For he did not take quite the 
whole of his subject-matter from Malory, his story of 
Gereint and Enid is not in Malory ; and reading the trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Gereint and Enid ”’ in this excellently composed 
version by Ellis and Lloyd the present reviewer is struck 
by the very close resemblances, even the bat-and-ball public- 
school atmosphere of chivalry in Tennyson’s blank-verse 
romance seeming to have been partially borrowed from the 
old medieval tale—suggesting that Tennyson is not alto- 
gether so modern as he is painted. This story is partly of 
Welsh, partly of Norman-French origin—the impulses of 
the thought and poetry Welsh, the general technique 
Norman-French. 

Others of the stories are entirely Welsh in origin, often 
magnificent and apocalyptic in their language, bizarre or 
monstrous in their symbolism, wildly native in their atmo- 
sphere. Yet to what extent these Jonah-and-the-whale 
fables were built upon deliberate or subconscious symbolism 
is not at all clear. Probably they were materially believed 
in by half the bards who sung them, and swallowed, bones, 
hides, and blood, by all the excitable savages who listened 
to them. In spite of the rich colour and poetical movement 
of the prose and the remarkable effects of repetition, parts 
of the stories seem to demand the allure and music of verse, 
their early medieval setting, to produce the highest kind of 
enjoyment. 

Each of the eleven romances is prefaced by a short 
explanatory and critical article—something in the same 
manner as Professor Child prefaced his vast publications of 
the northern ballads. The Peredur story, the fourth in 
order of the Arthurian cycle contained in the ‘‘ Mabino- 
gion,’’ is based on a lost Welsh original of the Norman- 
French Perceval story. But France and Wales do not 
possess all the Perceval literature. Although the translators 
do not seem to be aware of it, there is an existing English 
Perceval romance, a long medizval poem called ‘‘ Perceval 
of Gales,’ in the Thornton MS. The published edition 
which I have under my hand contains notes and prefaces 
in German by Professors Morsbach (Géttingen) and Holt- 
hausen (Kiel) ; for all versions of the Perceval story are 
specially interesting to the Germans because of the remark- 
able creations on it by Wolfram von Eschenbach and 
Richard Wagner. 

Messrs. Ellis and Lloyd have evidently done their work 
more than well; though the copious footnotes (which tend 
to hold up the reader) will be interesting only to those who 
know Welsh. 
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ART AND SALVATION 


The Lamp and the Lute: Studies in Six Modern Authors. By 
BONAMY DOBREE. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. is. 


THE nexus of the essays in this book, which is of the accom- 
plished kind that we have learnt to expect from Mr. Dobrée, 
appears to be twofold ; a quest for a philosophy of life and 
one for an esthetic intuition. This latter seems at first sight 
to be an intuition of life in its narrower sense: ‘‘ By Jove!” 
he would have us exclaim, when confronted with a good 
work of art, ‘‘ things are like that! ’’ Though we might say 
‘* things are not like that, but here is something important 
quite as real as the ‘ things.’ ’’ But he probably means this 
intuition to be that of the adequate symbol, which, together 
with the prospects of spiritual health for the sick in a faith- 
less age, is kept in mind during the examination of Ibsen, 
Hardy, Kipling, Forster, Lawrence, and T. S. Eliot. 

The various panaceas tried and abandoned throughout 
history help a work to ‘‘date.’’ ‘‘Cato’s’’ absurdity—we may 
question this—lies in its obsolete ‘‘ high-flown regard for the 
sanctity of institutions *’: Victorian art provides an escape 
from the harshness of life in ‘‘ general rectitude or sancti- 
monious agnosticism,’’ Edwardian, in Shavian or Gals- 
worthian sociology—all of which have ‘‘ dated.”” Only the 
creat artist achieves timelessness by using life’s happenings 
not as ‘‘ facts *’ but as adequate symbols. This is an attrac- 
tive theory, but open to obvious questions. In any case the 
adequate symbol is a useful test, which Ibsen preaching with- 
out didactic ‘‘ facts ’’ the conflict of will with ‘‘ the way of 
necessity,’ passes pretty well. Kipling, who seeks a refuge 
from ‘‘ the pain of the soul”’ in labour and loyalty, suffers 
sometimes from incomplete intuitions and inadequate 
symbols. If it is this that so very frequently offends us in Kip- 
ling’s otherwise admirable work, then it appears more often 
than Mr. Dobrée would allow. It may be just our fastidious- 
ness ; yet will Mr. Dobrée deny that what he shows to be 
wrong with ‘‘ The Brushwood Boy ”’ is also wrong in vary- 
ing degrees with a large percentage of Kipling’s stories and 

















THE HANSA 


Its History and Romance 
By E. GEE NASH 

Illustrated. 18s. net. | 

From very humble beginnings as a League founded for the 

mutual protection of itinerant traders, the Hansa developed 

| into a vast organisation controlling cities and towns, first in 

Germany alone, and then throughout Europe, until finally it | 

became more powerful than the ruling monarchs, exercising 

enormous political influence, and dominating international 
trading for nearly three centuries. 


THIRTY YEARS IN THE 
JUNGLE 


By A. HYATT VERRILL 

With 60 illustrations. 18s. net. 

A vivid account of adventure in the West Indiesand Central | 

and South America. Mr. Verrill has already written nearly 

sixty books on natural history and kindred subjects, but here 
he writes solely of his adventures encountered in the course 
of his explorations in search of specimens for American 

Zoological Societies. 


LONDON REDISCOVERIES | 


and Some Others 
By WALTER G. BELL, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. 
Author of ‘‘Unknown London,” “The Great Fire 
of London in 1666,” etc. 
With 19 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most useful and amusing books that the 
general reader can ever hope to find.’’—Observer. 

““* London Rediscoveries’ is for everyone’s reading, and 
everyone should read it.’’—Jllus. London News. 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


By E. V. LUCAS. 
A new collection of essays dealing with a variety of 
topics in Mr. Lucas’s entertaining manner. 


THE ROMANCE OF WALES 
By A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated. 


A delightful book which introduces to the reader 
little known beauties of mountain, vale and stream and 
wild sea coast. 


THE BLAMELESS SPORT 
By WILFRID WALTER MORRIS. 


A delightful volume of prose and verse depicting 
various phases of the angler’s year. 


ALL SORTS OF DOGS 
By ROWLAND JOHNS. Illustrated. 


A new book of bright dog stories by the author of 
Dogs You'd Like to Meet. 


JEWISH LIFE IN MODERN TIMES 
By ISRAEL COHEN. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


A new and revised edition of the standard work on 
Jewish problems of the day. 


MODERN SCIENCE 
By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
Illustrated. 


“Tt is difficult to imagine a general introduction to 
modern science more lucid, painstaking and compre- 
hensive than this wholly admirable book.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 


THE HOUSE DESIRABLE 
By P. A. BARRON. Illustrated. 18s. net 


A splendidly illustrated handbook for those who wish 
to acquire houses that charm. 


WONDERS OF ENGINEERING 
By ELLISON HAWKS. Illustrated. 


A fascinating volume describing great engineering 
achievements from the construction of docks and 
harbours to the harnessing of Niagara. 
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The Best New Novels: 
WINDFALL’S EVE E. V. Lucas 
CAROLINE ORMESBY’S CRIME HeErsert ADAMS 
AND WHY NOT KNOWING 


THE BRACKENRIDGE ENIGMA 
LAURENCE GEOGHEGAN 


THE PRESSURE GAUGE MURDER 
F. W. B. von LINSINGEN 


Joan COGGIN 


IN THE LONG RUN 
MURDER AT THE KEYHOLE 
THE METAL FLASK 


GODWIN KOMPERS 
R. A. J. WALLING 
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‘© An Important Publication ”’ 


IN THE CLUTCHES OF 
THE TCHEKA 


by BORIS CEDERHOLM. Translated by F. H. LYON 


“Terrible tales of prison life.”—Daily Chronicle. 
‘“‘ Nightmare reminiscences.” —Daily News. ‘ This 
is one of the most striking records of personal ex- 
perience in Soviet Russia yet published.”’—Times. 
Illustrated. 15s. 


TRAVELS & REFLECTIONS 
by THE RT. HON. NOEL BUXTON, P.C., M.P. 


‘His reflections are as sprightly as his adventures 
were varied.” —Times. ‘ An entertaining volume.” 
—Daily News. Illustrated. 10s. 


THE LITTLE ENTENTE 
by ROBERT MACHRAY 


“Mr. Machray’s book fills a gap in the political 
literature of South-Eastern Europe. As a book of 
reference this volume has much value.”—Fort- 
nightly Review. Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. 
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The Book of the Moment 


in view of the 
Palestine Situation 


PLACE 
IN THE SUN 


by RICHARD COKE 


“Few names are so well known in the Middle East 
as Mr. Coke’s. Long before I met him I had 
heard him spoken of as one of that small band of 
Europeans who had taken the trouble to try to 
understand the Arab.... The Arabs’ Piace 
in the Sun is his third, and, so far, his most 
important book. . . The book falls into two parts ; 
the first, a graphic history of the Arabs; the 
second, a brilliant and suggestive analysis of their 
present position, which every politician and every 
student of Oriental affairs should read.” 

—John Lewis in “* The Daily Herald.” 
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verses? This taint, which keeps robbing us of the supreme 
satisfaction, is absent from Thomas Hardy. On the rare 
occasions upon which he fails, the failure is of a different, 
more negative, and less painful nature. Mr. Dobrée suggests 
that, as in ‘‘ Two on a Tower,”’ he has attempted too much, 
‘* perhaps with unsuitable symbols.’ If unsuitable means 
inadequate, we have the inadequate symbols producing two 
very different sorts of badness. It is true that he goes on 
to say that Hardy’s may be due to ‘“‘a momentary lack of 
vitality, to some fault in pattern ’’—is this, by the way, post 
hoc ergo propter hoc?—but perhaps he might have gone more 
fully into the respective characteristics of Hardy’s and 
Kipling’s lapses from awareness, and omitted that tempting 
but not on the whole particularly profitable contrast of 
Hardy with Charlie Chaplin. But he is at his best on 
Hardy's use of landscape as a character in the tragedy, and 
not as ‘‘literary fudge,’’ when he demonstrates the 
superiority of this method as an instance of creative ability 
over Meredith's: here is all the difference between a chemical 
and a mechanical combination, and one thinks, again, of 
the ‘“‘interiors’’ of Virginia Woolf as compared with those 
of Arnold Bennett. Mr. Forster is as elusive as Mr. Law- 
rence is classifiable: but Mr. Dobrée cleverly applies to him 
his own test for ‘‘ anonymity,’’ and concludes that the experi- 
ment is not quite successful. Personally, I am delighted 
to hear it. Both E. M. Forster and D. H. Lawrence are 
discovered advocating love as a cure and substitute for 
creeds outworn, but the former’s love implies tenderness, 
considerateness, and kindness, whereas the latter’s is the 
passionate kind that must necessarily be advocated by the 
mystic of a phallic deity. Mr. Lawrence, who escapes to the 
savages and to ‘“ visceral "’ life, as we know, from the curse 
of cerebration, has been rather fustigated of late, and there 
is now room for so scrupulous a revaluation as this of Mr. 
Dobrée’s. One may feel, here especially and in the lecture 
on Mr. Kipling, that the spirit of justice has contended 
strongly against the prejudice of fashion. The analysis of 
Mr. Eliot, brilliant as far as it goes, must await the com- 
pletion of a spiritual Odyssey, now in progress: many of us 
will agree, no doubt, with the conclusion of the postscript. 
Several shrewd thrusts at Mr. Wells provide something like 
comic relief to the eloquent and lively seriousness of this 
collection. 


RUSSIA’S LAST EMPRESS 


The Intimate Life of the Last Tsarina. 
{ADZIWILI Cassell. 12s. 6d. 


By PRINCESS CATHERINE 


THE title of this book, with its unfortunate suggestion of 
gossip, backchat, and idle anecdotes concerning royalty is 
misleading, and might easily alienate readers who are look- 
ing for serious contributions to the inner history of pre- 
revolution Russia. Actually, it is a biography orientated, as 
all matter dealing with this period must be, towards the 
main fact of the revolution. It traces the Tsarina’s share of 
responsibility, from the time of her marriage, for the course 
of events that led up to the fall of the Romanoff dynasty. 
f one hesitates in applving the word “ serious,”’ this is not 
the author’s fault. The relevant facts concerning the 
Empress have so strikingly fantastic a flavour that one 
back in the days of Catherine de Medici as 
seen through the pages of Dumas. We are still apt, though 
unjustifiably, to look on our own century as one of com- 
parative enlightenment, in which public and _ political 
decisions are based on intellectual, ratiocinatory 
powers. At least this is so of Western Europe ; to Russia 
a more mystical outlook might have been allowed. But the 
Tsarina was German with a streak of English; vet it was 


seems to be 


man’s 


largelv to her mysticism and superstition that the extra- 
ordinary ascendancy of the fraudulent French medium 
Philippe was due. And this was but a foretaste; after the 
French hairdresser, the Russian peasant. The position, as 


revealed by her letters to the Tsar in wartime, is almost 
unbelievable. 
‘Our friend tasputin] sends his blessing to the whole 
Orthodox army. He begs that we should not yet strongly 
adval n the Nort! - 
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‘“ [The people] must learn to tremble before you—you 
remember Philippe and Gregory say the same thing, too.” 
And again on this question of autocracy which so occupied 
the Empress: ‘‘ Remember even M. Philippe said one dare 
not grant a constitution as it would be your ruin and 
Russia’s.’’ At another time the Tsar is told ‘‘ several times 
to comb his hair with Rasputin’s comb before seeing his 
Ministers.” 

All this might have meant little enough had it been 
written to a strong Sovereign from a wife whose advice and 
admonitions carried no weight. But the Tsarina, though 
hopelessly out of touch with the real state of affairs in 
Russia, had the obstinacy and determination Nicholas 
lacked. Rasputin, controlled, as the author emphasizes, by 
an unscrupulous clique of money-grubbers, was to the 
Empress, and through her influence, to the Tsar, the holy 
man who alone could save the country. During that most 
critical period these letters of hers virtually ruled. 

This aspect by itself is enough to justify Princess 
Catherine Radziwill in presenting the Tsarina as a sharer 
of responsibility for the collapse. Beyond that, the book is a 
study of misunderstandings and unpopularity for which 
Alexandra’s own character was to blame. One is conscious 
occasionally of a slight forcing of the note. The author lays 
much stress on the alienation of the aristocracy, its exodus 
from Russia, and consequent loss of interest in the 
peasantry. As regards direct influence on the revolution, 
this seems too small a point to be worth making. Indirectly 
it becomes more relevant, in that the bureaucracy—most 
hated element of Imperial Russia—profited by this estrange- 
ment to entrench itself more firmly. The author naturally 
writes from her own angle, which placed her in closer touch 
with the opinions of court circles than of the revolutionaries. 

The actual portrait of the Tsarina, apart from all con- 
siderations as to how far her character influenced her fate, 
is vivid and convincing. Whether it could have appeared 
differently to other eyes is impossible, without first-hand 
knowledge, to say. She is shown here, singularly unfor- 
tunate in her manner and relationships; haughty and 
official where she should be friendly, intimate with those she 
should distrust; coldly supercilious and yet passionate ; 
intent on ceremonial but without social grace and charm. 
Just as it was said of her complexion that her colour was 
always in the wrong place, so she seemed fated to perform 
the wrong, the alienating action. She remained from first 
to last a stranger; for her sincere but misguided love of 
Russia—a Russia to be ruled by stern autocracy backed by 
mystical clairvoyance—was too remote from contemporary 
requirements to earn sympathy. Alexandra, as ready to 
dictate as Nicholas was to listen, believed herself every inch 
an Empress. But she failed both intellectually and emotion- 
ally, because her judgments, whether from head or heart, 
were misconceived. 


ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 


A Century of Anglo-Catholicism. By H. L. STEWART. Dent. 


10s, 6d. 


ANGLO-CATHOLICISM regards Jesus as founder of a faith and 
of an institution commanded to witness to that faith; it holds 
that Jesus enjoined ‘‘symbolic worship by sacraments ’’; 
it accepts an episcopal order; it teaches that for men to 
rely upon ‘ individual illumination ’’ rather than the con- 
tinuous witness of the Church is error. Thus Mr. Stewart 
in his opening chapter. No doubt he is right. 

Then seven chapters exhibit in detail the vicissitudes of 
Anglo-Catholicism from the Tractarian era to 1926. Happily 
they are freshly written. 

For instance, there is an opportune reminder that 
Wesleyanism, reflecting both the greatness and limitations 
of a founder to whom Hume, Gibbon, and Voltaire were 
non-existent, was not an unmixed religious gain. To be 
set to think anew of the use to the Tractarians of the Cole- 
ridgean philosophy, up to the point at which, in the words 
of Peacock, Coleridge 

plunged into the central opacity of Kantian metaphysics 

and lay perdu several years in transcendental darkness,” 
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Achille Serre 


Service 


Mr. “Patsy” Hendren: 


“Tam more than pleased with the way you 
have executed my orders. Your service is 
both a convenience and an economy and 
deserves to be as popular as it is useful.” 
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Good clothes deserve fair treatment, and occasional cleaning 


MOU AMON 
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and pressing in the “Achille Serre Way ” will, undoubtedly, 
keep them at their best. It is not expensive (only 6/6 for 
complete treatment of a Suit); it is convenient, we collect 
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Ready To-day 





Through Terror to 


Freedom 
by STELA ARBENINA 


(Baroness Meyendorff) 


In one large’ handsome volume, illustrated, 18/- net 


“Of all the books yet written on the Russian 
Terror we have read none more vivid, more 
enthralling or more clearly stamped with truth.” 
—Morning Post. 

“Extremely interesting.’’ — Public Opinion. 


War Bugs 


Now the American Version 
by CHARLES MacARTHUR 


The late war belonged to.’the privates, the 
boisterous hardened rankers, recruited from any- 
where, who played practical jokes in No Man’s 
Land, nursed the machine guns through the 
mud and never knew when they were beaten. 
The story is told in the privates’ own vocabulary, 
seasoned with a salty humour. (Ready to-day.) 
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is a useful exercise. It is interesting to reflect that one and 
the same intellect could discomfort Kingsley and exult over 
“the Virgin’s joy in paradise when she knew that her 
immaculate conception had been decreed by Pius IX.,”’ or 
that he who wrote the famous “‘ Lead, Kindly Light,”’ could 
really believe he caught his Sicilian fever because he 
travelled on a Sunday. And is one not in danger of for- 
getting Carlyle’s grave waggery upon the Gorham case? 
“The select of the wisest heads in England sit with 
intense application and iron gravity, in open forum, judging 
of prevenient grace! I consider them far ahead of Cicero’s 

Roman augurs with their chicken-bowels.” 

But Mr. Stewart is not writing for the reader’s mere 
entertainment. From his historical survey he is out to estab- 
lish that the ‘“ Tracts,’’ the ‘‘ Lux Mundi’ essays (1889) 
and ‘‘ Essays Catholic and Critical’? (1926), which he 
regards as the three great manifestos of Anglo-Catholicism, 
speak the same fundamental doctrine outlined in the open- 
ing chapter. ‘‘Lux Mundi” rejected what we should 
nowadays call ‘‘fundamentalism’’ in Old Testament 
matters ; but Dr. Gore peremptorily stopped concession with 
the last chapter of Malachi :— 

‘“ What can be admitted in the Old Testament, could not, 


without results disastrous to the Christian creed, be 
admitted in the New.”’ 


If, however (in deference to the savant of the ‘‘ Golden 


Bough *’?), a contributor to these latest ‘‘ Essays Catholic 
and Critical ’’ must write :— 

‘“The Mystery Religions may have been an integral 

element in the vast preparatio evangelica which began 


with the emergence of man from the ape’ 
and :— 


’ 


‘Christianity ... may 
apology—to be by divine 
ideal mystery-Religion.”’ 


claim—with 
appointment 


pride and _ not 
the supreme and 


Anglo-Catholicism, in its enlightened places, is in a 
parlous way. With concessions to Dr. Schweitzer 
the modernist tide has percolated to the very donjon of the 
castle of dogma. Should it undermine belief in the divinity 
of Jesus, the faith and the whole sacramental system as the 
Anglo-Catholic knows it would have no alternative but 
surrender. Mr. Stewart does not cover over the fact that 
writers in ‘‘ Essays Catholic and Critical’’ are aware of 
many weaknesses. 

To follow the author through a chapter devoted to Dean 
Inge (duly trounced for lack of care in the verification of 
journalistic references) and through a section upon the 
losses and gains which Anglo-Catholicism has brought to 
religion as a whole is time well spent. But, on reaching 
affairs of the hour Mr. Stewart becomes unconvincing. His 
utmost constructivity is little better than mere hope that 


Providence will send Anglicanism better days. Till that 
time, there must be no extradition of those whose 
‘“‘way of thinking expresses itself in extravagant and 
superstitious ritual,” 


whose belief in the ‘‘ Real Presence *’ asks to be fostered by 
‘material aid ’’; and, more important still, there must be 
no request by Anglicanism itself for disestablishment. 
Why? Not merely because ‘“ disestablishment will mean 
disruption ’’ in Anglicanism, but because at a 
‘‘time of unusual peril to-what all Churches hold dear,”’ 

there must be no weakening of Christianity as a whole. Mr. 
Stewart is consoled that, outside the churches, no Lord 
Morley fights for the old Radical cause. Since the author 


professes himself a Presbyterian born and bred and content 
still with the Church of his youth, it is fair to conclude that 
adversity—and apologetic—make strange bedfellows. 


EDWARD B. POWLEY. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales. 
NIELD Elkin Mathews. 30s. 

This is the fifth edition of a very useful book, the last edition 

of which was published in 1911. It is indeed practically a 

new book. The historical fiction published between 1910 

and 1927 has been included, and the Third Edition and its 

supplement, which made up the Fourth Edition, have been 
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incorporated in a single list. Novels are dealt with by 
centuries, and full notes as to the period covered by them 
are given. 


. * . 


The Widow Lerouge. By EMILE GABORIAU. 
French. (Gollancz. 3s. 6d.) 


Emile Gaboriau appears to have been a writer of 
detective stories who flourished about the middle of the last 
century. The present story takes place in 1862. It stands 
in the same relation to the modern detective story as the 
ordinary novel of that time does to the modern novel. It 
is long, interminable ; it contains pages of matter, details 
and portraits, which, considered merely from the point of 
view of the plot, might have been compressed into a few lines 
or omitted ; nor can it be said that with the amount of 
material he uses, Gaboriau achieves a more effective atmo- 
sphere than a modern would do with half as much. But 
apart from its old-fashioned charm and a certain literary 
flavour, the story has great merits as detective fiction. 
The characters are bizarre but probable; the plot is sub- 
stantial ; the deductions ingenious and startling. Gaboriau 
seems to have written under the influence of Balzac. Pére 
Tabaret, for instance, is a true Balzacian figure ; the account 
of Juliette definitely recalls the sketch of Ida in ‘‘ Ferragus ” 
(‘‘ L’Histoire des Trieze *’) ; and the description of rooms and 
the histories of people are all in the manner of Balzac. Like 
a good Frenchman, Gaboriau depends on psychology, and 
shows a culpable but generous passion to be the mainspring 
of his action. The translation is fair. 


Translated from the 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
FINESSING (1) 


HAVE received from a correspondent (and am very glad 
[« have) the suggestion that I should say something in 

this column about the vexed question of finessing. This 
certainly is an aspect of Bridge which will well repay study, 
especially on the part of those who have not yet learnt by 
experience how certain constantly recurring problems should 
be handled. There are a number of situations in which 
the seasoned card player will do the right thing automatic- 
aily, whereas the novice, puzzled as to what is the right 
iine of play, has to stop and think the thing out, and, in 
the excitement of the moment, or because he does not 
like to keep the table waiting, thinks it out wrong. The 
majority of these situations involve a decision as to what is 
—in the broad sense of the term—the taking of a finesse. 

What, then, is a finesse? It is a curious thing, but, 
while everyone has a fairly accurate notion of what con- 
stitutes a finesse, hardly anyone can define it intelligibly. I 
invite the reader to ask the next three players whom he sits 
down with to do so. He will be fortunate if he gets from 
any of them an answer that really ‘‘ holds water.’’ In 
one popular text-book—I forget at the moment which it is— 
some four or five definitions of a finesse are brought to- 
gether and none of them is really satisfactory. None of 
them, that is, would enable a document in which the term 
‘‘ finesse ’’ was made use of to be satisfactorily construed 
in a court of law. 

After passing these strictures it is ‘‘ up to me”’ to offer 
a Satisfactory definition myself, and here it is, for the accep- 
tance, or criticism, of my readers. To finesse is to play toa 
trick on the assumption that a particulur card (the card 
‘* finessed against ’’) is in a particular hand, the assumption 
made being that which, on a balance of probabilities, is more 
likely than any other to work out advantageously. 

This sounds cumbersome, but I do not think that the idea 
of a finesse can be correctly expressed in fewer words. 

Why do I stress the importance of this definition? For 
this reason: that it is only by thinking out exactly what a 
finesse is that one can learn to appreciate one of the funda- 
mental principles of play. The essential thing about a 
finesse is the making of an assumption. To take, for 
example, the simplest case—where the declarer has the Ace, 
Queen of a suit in Dummy, and has no information as to 
which of the adversaries holds the King—the finesse—i.e., 
the lead from his own hand up to Dummy and the play of 
the Queen if the second player does not put up the King—is 
based on the assumption that the King is in the second 
player’s hand. If this assumption be correct, a trick is 
gained by the finesse; if the assumption be not correct, 
nothing is lost—save in the one case where the fourth player 
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holds the King single. On balance, therefore, and in the 
absence of other factors which may properly affect the 
declarer’s line of play, to take the finesse is clearly the 
right course. We can now proceed to two generalizations 
which it is worth bearing in mind. (1) Most finesses involve 
the handling of a tenace, i.e., of the first and third cards 
of a sequence (the card finessed against being the inter- 
mediate one). The most common finesse is the finesse 
against the King, where the player finessing holds Ace and 
Queen, as in the illustration just given. (2) All finesses 
involve considerations of probability—some of them quite 
easy to grasp, some of them so complicated that only know- 
ledge and experience can ensure their proper application. 
They cannot conceivably be worked out during the play 
of a hand. 

I will give, in a later article, one or more examples of 
such situations, and will show how interesting and elaborate 
is the theoretical framework upon which the determination 
of the right line of play must be based. For the present, 
however, we will confine ourselves to the elements of the 
situation. 

The simplest case of a finesse, as we have seen, is where 
the Ace and Queen of a suit are in one hand and the 
position of the King is unknown. This is often confused, in 
the minds of beginners, with a quite different situation, 
viz., where the declarer (say) has the Queen of a suit in 
his own hand and the Ace in Dummy. The novice frequently 
makes the mistake, in this position, of playing out his Queen 
and ‘running’ it if it is not covered by the King—under 
the impression that in so doing he is taking a finesse. What 
in fact he is doing, of course, is precisely the reverse. He 
is throwing away his only chance of making both Queen and 
Ace. For if the King is on his left, the Queen will be 
covered, and both his potential winners must be played to 
the one trick; and if the King is on his right, the Queen 
will fall to it. The only chance of making two tricks, there- 
fore, is to assume that the King is on the deélarer’s right, 
and lead up to the Queen from Dummy. To make this 
assumption and act upon it is to take a finesse in the proper 
sense of the term—to take, indeed, exactly the same finesse 
as one takes when one leads up to an Ace, Queen ; yet it is 
extraordinary how long it takes some players to grasp this 
elementary point. 


To conclude this article, let me set outa hand which 





well illustrates the possibilities of the finesse. 

¢ AQ106 
9 10862 
o K1074 
* 5 

°* KJ @ 832 

9 74 ° KJ3 

> AQZ o 865 

* KJ9643 + 10872 
¢ 
9 AQQM5 
© 393 
+ AQ 

Z (declarer) is playing the hand in Two No-Trumps. 


There are a lot of high cards in his adversaries’ hands. Yet 
as the reader can see for himself) it requires no exceptional 
skill on Z’s part—merely an intelligent use of the finesse— 
to make small slam against A’s lead of the 6 of Clubs. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 
COSTLY “FREE SERVICE” 


READER of these Notes sends me a sad story: ‘| 

called at a most up-to-date garage for petrol and was 

asked if I cared to have my tyres tested and inflated 
to the correct pressures, the spare included. The service 
offered gratis was accepted, and in five minutes, with the 
aid of an automatic pump, the job was done, a bell being 
automatically rung as the right pressure was reached in 
each tube. It seemed a jolly fine scheme, and giving the 
attendant a tip, I drove on, congratulating myself that the 
Owner-driver of 1929 is a very lucky fellow compared with 
the Driver-owner of twenty years ago.” 

Here is the reverse side of the tale: ‘A fortnight 
elapsed, then a front tyre went as flat as a pancake. It 
didn’t go off with a bang, but just went phut without a 
sound. We were miles from anywhere, and the day was 
oppressively hot, so one had to set to work and change 
the wheel. When one jack was removed the spare tyre 
flattened out and the work of inflating it was performed in 
a rather bad temper. All things come to an end sometime, 
and having locked up the jack and the brace I was getting 
back to the driving seat, when a lady passenger asked me 
if my back tyre didn’t look very soft. It did. The rim was 
separated from the ground by the thickness of the cover 
only!” 

My correspondent hadn't a second ‘‘ spare ’’—since the 
war he had never had two tyres down in a month—and as 
both the punctured tubes declined to hold any air he had 
to run a few miles on a deflated cover, with the result that 
he had to buy a new tyre and two new tubes. 

A post-mortem examination revealed the fact that the 
valves had been torn out of two inner tubes through being 
run under-inflated, and, in addition to the cover damaged 
beyond repair whilst seeking a garage, the lining of another 
cover had cracked through the same cause. 

‘*T think,’’ adds the writer, ‘‘ the attendant who blew 
up the five tyres in five minutes with his automatic pump 
must have failed to tighten up the valve caps, and in a sense 
of false security I failed to notice the gradual deflation. 
Don’t you think so? ”’ 

This is not an isolated case. What happened, in my 
opinion, was that the enormous pressure behind the auto- 
matic pump blew the valve of each inner tube far from its 
seating and that in his desire to give a demonstration of his 
quick and free air service, the attendant didn’t allow himself 
sufficient time to adjust the valve and screw the cap on 
properly. 

In order to investigate the matter further, I paid a visit 
to one of these new pump installations where I was un- 
known, and had all my tyres pumped up to the correct 
pressures. The attendant didn’t hold his hand out for a 
gratuity, but he had a good deal to say about the ‘‘ valuable 
time a gentleman saves by availing himself of this free 
service.’ Before making reply I unscrewed all the valve 
covers and took off the valve caps (which were quite loose). 
Filling a glass from a medicine bottle full of water (taken for 
the purpose) I submerged each valve and noted the results 
—air bubbles by the score. 

The attendant stood by in sullen silence whilst I 
adjusted each valve and with a small pair of pliers ‘‘ nipped 
up ’’ each valve cap. Then I called for the proprietor and 
told him the whole story. With delightful candour he said 
he had noted an increase in his sale of inner tubes and an 
unusual number of tubes sent away to have unseated valves 
refixed. ‘‘ But,’ he added, ‘‘ it never occurred to m:; that 
the pumps had anything to do with it.”’ 

His man quibbled a bit, but in the end said he had 
noticed that all the trouble had arisen with a certain design 
and make of valve. 

The moral is obvious. The new ‘“ Free Air Service ”’ 
makes a great advance in garage equipment, but demon- 
strations of speed in the way of ‘‘ Five tyres inflated to 
the correct pressure in five minutes ’’ should be avoided. 
Before the caps and covers are replaced each valve should 
be examined and care exercised to make sure there is no 
leakage. Then the ‘‘ Free Air Service ’’ is a real boon to the 
owner-driver. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motor inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his com- 
ments and advice. They should be addressed: Rayner 
Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHEN=UM, 38, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


THE PROFESSIONAL’S PROBLEM—THE MARGARINE MONOPOLY—PROTECTION 


AND MUSHROOY 


COMPANIES 


HE Stock Exchange “ professional ’’ will soon be 
j returning from his holiday determined as usual to 
buy shares for a reasonably quick profit. What will 
he buy? He will find the gilt-edged market depressed by 
the shrinkage in the Bank’s gold reserves and the fear of a 
6} per cent. Bank rate. This market must wait for develop- 
ments. He will rejoice to see a home railway market 
responding to better traffic returns and will probably join 
in the demand for L.M. & S. ordinary and L. & N.E. pre- 
ferred ordinary stocks. He will consider coal, iron and 
steel shares, encouraged by the better trade reports and 
the prospect of a combination of producers on the north-east 
coast led by Dorman Long and Bolckow Vaughan. He will 
almost certainly have a flutter in aviation shares, in Rolls- 
Royce and Napier, if he wants safety first, and Fairey 
Aviation, De Havilland, and Handley Page, if he wants a 
speculation. He will find tobacco shares quiet—British- 
American Tobacco having disowned any idea of absorbing 
Carreras. He may be frightened off newspaper shares by 
the fight-to-the-death which is being waged by the Rother- 
mere and Berry groups in the provinces. In the speculative 
markets he will be disappointed with rubber prospects for 
the immediate future, but be inclined to have a hand in 
tin, and perhaps in Rhodesian copper shares on any reac- 
tion. But it is a mixed bag, and we cannot truthfully say 
that the “* professional *’ will not prefer to have a shot at 
New York—particularly at American railroad shares. 
* * 7 
The ‘* mystery sensation ”’ (one had almost written 
‘* murder ”’) of the London Stock Exchange this summer 
has been the rise in the shares of Margarine Union and 
Margarine Unie. The present prices of 121s. 3d. and 130s. 


compare with low levels this year of 64s. 9d, and 65s. 6d. 
The “‘ mystery ” is not altogether explained 
by the bald announcement that “‘ the ordinary share capital 
of Lever Brothers and the share capital of Margarine Union 
(with which is associated Margarine Unie) will be amal- 
gamated as from January Ist, 1929, on the basis of equality 


respectively. 


of status *’ (? votes or profits). It would appear that 
Margarine Unie is to be left out of the actual merger (prob- 
ably for taxation purposes), but that Margarine Union and 
Lever Brothers will exchange their ordinary shares for 
shares in a holding company, the equality status being 
based on the 1928 earning capacity of the ordinary shares— 
that of Levers having been £378,548, and Margarine Union 
£378,898. At this point it is worth observing that of the 
issued capital of Levers (£56,627,547) only £2,400,000 is 
in ordinary shares, and of the issued capital of Margarine 
Union (£3,600,000), £2,500,000 is in ordinary shares and 
£100,000 in 6 per cent. deferred shares, the last carrying 
the contro] and being held by Margarine Unie. It is obvious 
that Stock Exchange speculators with inside knowledge of 
this fusion have been steadily buying Margarine shares, 
and that, whatever be the jugglery with the holding com- 
pany, they have been setting upon Margarine shares the 
price of monopoly. 
7 al + 

We have nothing against trusts on the grand scale pro- 
vided that they operate under competitive conditions—the 
oil trusts, for example, are harmless in spite of their strength 
because they can never eliminate competition in the oil 
industry—but we confess that there is something terrifying 
in the soap-margarine combine, which will be the largest 
buyer of vegetable oils and animal] oils and fats, and 
also the sole distributor of margarine, if not, soap, in this 
and other European countries. The Margarine Trust has 
grown up quietly, almost by stealth, as when shares of 
Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., are created with special 
voting powers and when Somerset House registers Bank 
nominees as the holders of these shares. Linked with the 
comhipe will be United Africa—the company which 
eliminated competition in the buying of the West African 


native products by the merger of the Niger Company and 
African and Eastern—and on the distributing side there will 
be associated Home and Colonial, Maypole Dairy, Meadow 
Dairy, Lipton, Mac Fisheries, Lovell and Christmas, and, 
indirectly, J. Sainsbury and David Greig. There is a 
rumour that the trust may take over Proctor Gamble and 
Company, the biggest manufacturers of soap, candles, fats, 
and glycerine in the United States, a company in which 
Morgan’s are said to be interested. For the investor Mar- 
garine shares are virtually ruled out by a market price 
which allows a dividend yield of only 1.64 per cent. 
* * * 

Bankers used to be intolerant of economics, but times 
have changed, and we find one of our leading private banks 
—Messrs. J. Henry Schréder—devoting a considerable part 
of their quarterly review to a defence of Free Trade. They 
refer to ** a favourite argument of the Protectionists, . . 
that if we compare the year 1924 with 1928 exports of pro- 
tected articles have gone up by £10 millions while exports 
of unprotected articles have fallen by about £50 millions.” 
Their comment is as follows : ** It looks on the face of it like 
a good argument, but its effect fades when one finds that 
artificial silk, motor-cars, and gramophones, all of which 
have expanded under the influence of novelty and fashion, 
more than account for the increase of £10 millions while 
cotton yarns and manufactures alone show a decrease of 
more than the £50 millions.”” The Stock Exchange should 
applaud Messrs. Schréder’s Free Trade sentiments. Each 
time protection has been imposed on an important industry 
the Stock Exchange has had to face a rush of company 
promotions, the majority of which have involved the sub- 
scribers in heavy losses—to the detriment of Stock Exchange 
business. We have in mind the artificial silk and film 
industries. 

+ * * 

The passing of a protective measure for the artificial 
silk industry in July, 1925, was the signal for the promo- 
tion of a number of companies—Apex, British Enka, British 
Visada, Bulmer Rayon, Kirklees, Nuera, Rayon, Sunsheen, 
and Western Viscose. Of these nine, three have gone into 
liquidation, two are in financial trouble, and with the 
exception of British Enka and Nuera, which will un- 
doubtedly survive and someday flourish, the rest have been 
absorbed by new companies. Apart from the losses in- 
flicted on the unfortunate subscribers, the effect on the 
industry when these new companies threw huge quantities 
of low-grade material on the market was almost disastrous. 
Established companies, like Courtaulds, suffered in conse- 
quence, and the artificial silk industry is only just begin- 
ning to show signs of recovery. The case of the British 
film industry is even worse. The Films Act of 1927 gave a 
measure of protection to British producers by imposing a 
quota of British films on renters and exhibitors, and about a 
dozen new companies were promoted on the strength of it 
with a total capital of over £1,600,000. With two or three 
exceptions every company has got into financial difficulties, 
and it is doubtful whether half will survive. The public 
will lose on this protection venture more than £1,000,000. 

* + * 


Here are two sound preference shares for the investor 


who does not want risk :— 
Price. Yield. 


Cables and Wireless £100 54% Preference Stock 95 53% 
3ritish-American Tobacco New 6% Pref. Shares £1 6% 

The dividend requirements of the Cables and Wireless pre- 
ference stock are covered about 1} times on the fixed 
revenue accruing to the Communications Company, and 
about 2} times on the total estimated revenue of the holding 
company. The British-American Tobacco preference shares 
are a new issue in which shareholders wil] be given prefer- 
ential allotment. Their dividends are covered about 174 
times. 








